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NBW Y O K K .lull. 7 . - - < > f !.')'• r.i-n- 


cral JJotors Cot-poi-ation 
,'>0.000,000 : 


shares o? ciininion sloc'U < -arryinK no | 
par value, only 20.l>4i>,:;!!7 f=h:>n?s an- 
outstanding 
On these. Thursday'-^: 


divid*?n<l ohHssion saved ihe 
c < > i u - 
: 


-pany more' llian 
$j.OUO.OOi). a n d . i t , 


the omission wen- continued a, vcar. , 
Juore than S20.000..000 would ac-ecue. 


Wall Street 
appavoiuly 
c-xpecl^d 


the passing of the 
• ••jiu'.wn 
stock 


dividends, for OIKMM! Motors 
was 


•offered in single lots 
u i > to 
TO.000 


shares at a low reeurd of S :-t. Tin; 
flock, however, rallieii \viih the gen- 
eral list fit the ulost1. 


Although 
ciirrylnc no par 
value, 


the common was placed on a. cash 
:uid stock <iiviclend basis in March. 
1920. with quartor!:, 
dislnirsvinents 


of 2." cents :', share cash and one- 
fortieth of a share stock. 
I n l.)'-C'vii- 


Der, 1920. stock dividends were di<- 
continued. 


Pierre iJupont. 
prrsidrr.' 
< « C liio 


Motorists Asked 
To Prepare for 


1922 Licenses 


'TU1K Division of Motor Vehicle- 


•*• request* that alt motorUr.- pre- 
pare to procure their IV22 licenses. 


The 
first 
and 
"io.-l 
important 


tiling U lo *ee that >ou have :i Cer- 
tificate of reiji-stralioii and that it is 
legible. 
If you ha\<- a certificate 


(hat for aiiy reason i.- not legible. 
ap[ily by niail at once to the Sao 
rum?iito office for a duplicate. 
Or. 


if >ou have lost your certificate, ap- 
plv for a duplicate. 
Duplicate cer- 


tificate- cannot he issued by branch 
office... 
The 
fee for 
a duplicate 


certificate is SO cents. 


If 
von have had 
an operator'? 


license i.-sued sir.ro January 1. l"2d, 
it is not necessary to renew it. 


corporation, in a staieinei;!. assei-;i'd 
action on eash dividends had 
iieen 


taken not 
only lo 
.•.-irrnttthf !i Uic 


(•orpor.'Uion'f position. 
luit 
a'^o to 


maintain Hie invc.-rl.nu'iit 
charact <T 


j of i;s debenture and preferred stock. 


I 
"Tin- past year.." lie 
said. 
•'has 


j df-mon-trated satisfactorily the larso 
! carnii:^ enpav'ity 
of many 
of the 


' nioro i m p o r t a n t divisions, the ay.^re- 


I sate 
pi-oill-- of 
\vhieh, even u n d e r 


i the adverse conditions in th" aulo- 
' mobile industry. 
are 
e-ilimMed to 


have been in excess of the amount 
re..iuest^jj for dividends o£ debenture, 
[irel'ei red and common stocks. 


"On the other hand, substantial 


losses vrr>- r,-,ado by other divisions, 
"Hie m a i n l y to Uu'f;e inventories car- 
ried at ii'.^h prie<-s in the face of a 
constantly decliniu;j range 
of prices 


for the linisii'-il product, and also 10 
extensive eommiunents entered into 
In the earlier part ot" 1920 for parts 
an,-; supplied at high prices. 


IN V K.VIXMUKS K I-a> I'CICD. 


•. ".Moreover, in closing the books as 


ot Dce.einber u l , further charges will 
In. made against, surplus lo write 
ilnwi! Inventories to markel prices 
a n d sei. up r>'serv-s to provide 
for 


losses proj>erl>" <-h;;r^eable to prior 


"The corporation is ill a strong po- 


sition linancially. 
.Inventories have' 


been greatly reduced arid bills pay- j 
aide, which amounted to about J72.- 
imu.uoo on Ueceinber 31. 1320. have I 
been reduced to about S49.000.000 as 
of liecember 31, 1321. 


"Cash on hand amounted to ap- 


proximately 
S4l.000.000: 
accounts 


payable and other quick liabilities 
have likewise 
been 
reduced 
from 


$•>!<.000.000 
to 
J42.000.000. 
After 


writing off all dctor:ninable losses 
and 
writing down inventories, tho 


ratio of current assets to current lia- 
bilities, as of December 31, 1021. will j 
l>» approximately two for one." 


- -.*-- -———• 
•—•-- - 


T'eeause 
of \\ir- 
traction strain. j| 


such as 
skidding, 
turninjj corners] 


and ( f i r prersure of boldinjr back the 
>':ii!-e weight of the car, 
the 
best j I 


tires should be used on rear wheels, i 


made 
i 


vision o 
America 


N'cws 


wire to 


price 


s first 


f the 
Walla 


redui;t 
•.:*li!ii!; 


on 


car. 
reiiuc 
•e \a 


ynes cars have 


for 1!'22 and 


ion of the year 
downward re- 
all models of 


tion came in a 
ll, manayer of 


Phillip S. Cole Inc.. 
llaynea 
dis- 


tributor, yesterday, and the new low 
prices go into effect immediately. 


The 
prices on the Haynes are 


now below the pre-war level and 
the final 
reduction 
now in effect! 


brings the total reduction on Haynea j 
models of this make from the high- ' 
water mark of war-lime prices to a 
lower ; level thun it has 
heretofore ( 


enjoyed. 


"Tho 
total reduction." according- 


"to Xall. "ranges from almost J1500 


down to 
$90C. 
according 
ti: 


type. 


"The size of this reduction shows j 


the effort of the 'factory to get inlo i 
step with the spirit of the times and 
to offer to the puolie-Hs product at 


i Haynes. maker 
of 
America's tirst j 


j automobile 
and. 
principal 
st^>ck- i 


holder of the factory, has just' rp-1 
turned to Sail Francisco after a trip 
around the world. When told of the 
new low price level at 
which the 


ear would 
be 
marketed he was 


uruazec1.. 


"in my opinion t the 05 model of 


today is .by far Uie best of a long" 
line of good 
cars 
that has been 


turned out by the Haynes factory. 
In the long years that i represented 
the car in the San Francisco terri- 
tory as head of the factory branch 
here, we always found the cars? giv- 
ing- the maximum of service 
and 


pleasing owners by their perform* 
mice. The new model will please an 
even wider number of people be- 
cause its low price places- it within 
tho reach of so many more. 


"1 am informed 
from 
reliable 


sources that this deduction marks a 
real final effort to brlfiK the car to 
the right place, i think that we may 
feel assured 'of a stabilizing1 of mar- 
ket conditions. 


"Our cars are now below the pre- 


war level, although the quality of 
the car has in my opinion been im- 
proved to a material extent." Nail, 
the 
Oakland 
manager. 
declares. 


"Many new appointments unit re- 


finements 
have been incorporated 


on the new model 55 that will make 
an ;rpp*>al to the buyer. In fact 1 am'1 
really amazed that the factory finds 
it possible to turn out so ninch. value 
at such a low and attractive ligure." j 


Phillip S. Cole. Nail, and the va- ! 


rious members 
of his organization ' 


were elated over tho reduction ami 
are all set tor a biK merchandising 
drive 
in the months ahead. 
The 


Haynes 50 comes in -four models: ^ 
the touring- oar, 
the roadster, the J 


sedan and the coupelet. 
Record Is Made On 


Road Mapping Trip 


. The 
latest 
accomplishment 
in 


automobile tours was made by repre- 
sentatives of the 'Automobile Club of 
Southern 
California, 
when 
they 


circled around the rim of the United 
States in 120 days, completing the 
world's, greatest charting and road 
mapping trip. The distance covered 
was 23,000 miles. 


Motor Baggage Car 


Is Success in Test 


After a test of a.combination pas-, 


sender and btwmt^e motor v>nlct« 
over a Hi.- of the Pennsylvania Huil- 
road near Philadelphia, railway mea 
stated their belie-: that the niotoi 
carrier has possibilities of supplant. 
Ing- the locomotive and equipment on 
short branch lines all over the court- 
try. 
» 
. 


Tire Sates Jamo 


$250,000 in Year 


.Sales Of the General Tire <Si Kub- 


ber company of Akron, O.. are semi- 
officially reported for l'.'-l to l>c •*>;.- 
000,000." This is $2HO,000 larger than 
sales,for the preceding' 
year. 
The 


company has 
tinder 
consideration 


plans for diHiblin« the output t'of^ 
the cornins year. 


Salient 
cfzo: 


REDU 
IV J-j JLx w 


The Champion Economy Car 


Roadster $1975 


Touring Mod., $2050 


Closed Cars, $3000 


Brasch & McCorkle 


Telephone Oakland 058 


3068 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Take your pick from 


^GARFORD 
Trucks 


--complete with bodies ! 


The White Company has just taken in trade twenty 


especially equipped 1J^-2 ton Garford trucks and we are 
offering them to you at a sale price that will move them. 


These trucks are ready to run—have large motors—splen- 


did well-ironed platform bodies with removable sides— 
roomy cabs—electric lights—body hooks for securing load 
—skid chain hooks—and clanfiers on the motors. • 


But to appreciate all the special features and equipment 


you must see them. Then you'll fully realize that 


with Terms 


is a bargain price. Come in, look them over—you may find 
the used-truck "buy" you've been looking for. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


Oakland: 


4432 Telegraph Ave. 


Piedmont 904 


San Francisco: 
1490 Market St. 


Market 150 


IiIi 
PiI 
Iil 


iI 


^s:I 


III1I1I 
11I 
111 


i 


The year 1922 sees us on the threshold of 
what' will no doubt be the greatest period 
of development the Western Auto organiza- 
tion has ever seen. Having its b€-ginning in 
1909 with $5.00 and an idea, it now consists 
of 35 stores, with many more new locations 
already picked out for immediate occupa- 
tion. 
There are reasons for the tremendous 
growth of this concern—they are 
summed up in a practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule, which 
consists of giving our cus- 
tomers the utmost in quality, 
service and value, with 
every sale backed by 
a 
"Satisfaction 


Money 
Refunded" 


guarantee which 
r e a l l y 
means 


what it says. 


Motorists 
are 
realizing 


more and more that it 
really pays them to deal 
with a large concern like 
"Western Auto." They 
find in the many branches 
of the organization com- 
plete standardized stocks 
that allow a choice; they 
find the mcrehundbo Jl 
new and fresh, the jidles- 


• men able and willing to give 
advice or suggestions, and they 


find their money waiting for them 


if everything is not satisfactory. 


Make "Western Auto" your 1922 Mo- 


toring Headquarters. 


Hotspot Manifold for Fcrds 


T h e "Hotspot" 
or. 
al; 
of 
the 


now 
Ford own 


reasonable cost, 
(its of this de 
increases of from 20 


principle is used 
better cars,' and 
era 
can. 
at 
a 


rean the 
benrs- 


si?m in mileage 


to 25% with grreatly 


Increased motor efficiency, through the 
perf/ct 
vaporization of 
fuel. 
Regular 


price JD.75. 
Our Prioo 
|3.65 


Tonneau Windshield 


T h e n e w Im- 
proved type of 
Tonneau Wind- 
shield, embody- 


ing all the best features of the most 
popular shields on the market and 
selling at a price within reach of 
everybody. Very fine appearing: with 
extra thick glasses and nickel plated 
frames. 


Our Prioe $20.00 Complete 


Auto Robes 


The 
pleasure of 


any trip or drive 
d e p e n d s 
o n 


whether you are 
c. o m f o r table or 
not- These damp 
Hiilly days It is 
a l m o s t 
Impos- 


s i b l e 
to be 


c o m f ortable 
w i t h o u t a n 
a u t o 
r o b P. 


Come 
In 
and 


pick 
out 
one 


from the many 
styles on dis- 
play. You will be surprised to see our 
prices are about 2C% lower. 


Tire Covers 


Many 
c?vr 
hn.v« hnd 
un- 


fortunfttct 
^xp-rl- 


e n c e 
of 
flndlnff 
th«!r spur*' lift" al- 
rr»o«t rottfJ fcway 
Just 
wbnn 
th*»y 


nn-fl it the mo«t. 
A aparo tire n im- 
ply mnnt b« pro- 
tectf'd If you rton't 
wn.nt to lose your 
investment in 
thr- 


tir«. 
A 
WfcJttnrn 
Auto 
Ttr« 
Covur 


wit! iplvn yon thf 
nfrc«wary 
protT* 


lion 
n-ml Improve 


your car'» appear- 
aLtioc. 
Priced *1.B5 to 
$3.40 


Us 
. 


Champion X Plugs 
Used for years as stand- 
ard factory equipment on 
all Ford -cars. They also 
fit such cars as Overlanda 
a n d 
Studebakers. 
etc. 


These 
plugs 
are 
uni- 


versally sold at 75c, but 
at Western Auto they can 
bo purchased at 49c. 
Batter carry a few spares 
in your car. 


Motor Driven Horns 


T o u r 
warning 


sijfnal is one thing 
that 
not 
only 


must be kept In 
go o d 
condition, 


but must be of 
adequate 
po-vrer. 


Replace that horn 
that gives a feeble 


buzz with a good huaky motor driven sig- 
nal that lets them know you are coming. 
Genuine Klaxon Horns, $6.85 to $14.25. 


Others Lov/ar. 


Rannmg Board Mats 


The fact thai most of the lytter can 
UK* then? M fiwrtory equipment li in 
Indication that ererr car »bouJd ^tr« 
them. 
Tier provide & Crm foothold 


*.nd rr.ainttln ti« ne«* *pr**rtnc* of 
>trar ciwr I>T prerenUnjc wear oo rcn- 
nine boaxd-i. 
Ribbed Rubber (u ihwm)... ,75c each 
Pebbled Rtibtar 
«&o ta&b 


Oocwa Hats 
,'...„„.;.,. .M* «*ch 


Tire Headquarters 


Western Auto lays claim to this title on account of our ability to 
supply each motorist with just the type of tire he wants, at the 
lowest price, and then make the. guarantees mean just what 
they say. 


Nebraska Tires 


"Fuetory to T°U" distribution ecabl«« TIB to 
5«11 these 5000-mile juoranteed 
fir«-qual!tr 


Hr«« at prices much lower than any of 
corr«?pcmdlnff qu*.!Ity In the city. 
• . 


Pharis Tires 


7«B.r» of *atli!faction !• tho PharU 


record in Western Auto ntoreu. Fabrl.o tires 
are 
gaaxanteed 
7000 
m!le« 
and 
Corda 


10,000 mllBs. Come in nr.d iee them. 


TAX 
PATO 
OUR CASH PRICES 


TAX 
PAID 


Strorriberg Carburetors 


37.4 miles on a gal- 
lon 
ot 
gasoline— 


that's 
the world's 


Qfficlal e c o n o m y 
record for Forda— 


and is hefd by the new' 
S t r o mberg 
Carburetor. 


More power and 
pep 
is 


ulgo assured. 
Sold on 10- 


day trial guarantee. 


Regular Price $1930 


Our. Price 
$16.95 


NEBRASKA TIRES 
PHARIS TIRES 


(1000-JIllc On»rante« 


If-8 Fabric 


7000 and 10,000 Mile 


N-S Fabric 


30x3 
$ 7-6S 
$ 9-65 


.30X3y2 
8.90 
10.95 


32x3i/o 
"-SO 
14.50 


31X4 
12.S5 
15.85 


32x4 
15.40 
18.90 


33x4 
15-65 
19.80 


34x4 
15.95 
20.60 


34x41/2 
.' 
21.50 
..... 


35x5 
• • 


OTHEB SIZES AT KBOFORTIONATE PKICES 


N-S Card 


• • * - •. 


516.70 


21.60 
27.05 
27.75 
28.60 
29.35 
33.15 
41.30 


Neverburn Brake Lining 
Nearly h«.lf tho car owners arfl driving their 
earn with brakes In an 
inefficient condition. 
Either they 'aro not 
adjusted properly or 
they need rellnlnFT- 
\V>utern 
Auto 
car- 
ries 
M f l V c r b u r n 
Brake Lining for all 
earn, made of woven 
aishf itos, 
atrftnjfcth-' 


rnecl 
with 
coppor 


wire; 
la 
exception-, 


ally tough and wear' 
realign*. 
XV c 
t 


llnvft 
Neverburn 
to 


be the equal of any 
lining on tho mar- 
ket, and our prices 
aro about one-third 
lower. 
25c For Foot «md Up 


Cooper 
Cutouts 


In addition to 
bftlnfc 
a. 
great help In tenting the 
motor, you will find that 
with 
the 
muffler 
back 
pressure! 
relieved, 
your 
:ar l^aps ahoad, -with re- 
newed vigor. 
Put on a yood cutout 
•while you are at tt—on* 
that really cuts .out and 
that when ftto««tl won't 
leak. 
The Cooper 
cut- 
out comes equipped with 
pedoJ and cst-ble, etc. 


Frico *2.75 to 


Western Car Savers 


"We carry in stock hun- 
dreds of items designed to 
Improve the looks and pro- 
long the life of your car. 
It will pay you to become 
acquainted 
with 
them. 


Such things as Top Dress- 
ing, 
Auto 
Paint, 
.Tire 
Paint, Polishes, etc.. etc., 
are not just fancies, they 
are positive 
necessities, 


Free Premium 


For one week only we will give abso- 
lutely FREE one strong metal 
BULB 


CASE with every purchase 
amounting 


to $3.00 or more. 
This 
premium 
Is 


something you will be "proud of for you 
will have a safe carrying case for your 
spare Electric Btilba. You must see them 
and use one to appreciate its full value 


For Ford Owners 


In fl'Mit!(pn 
f - t n <"<MnpN'f(» p.tnr't of parti* fnr Fords, you will find 


pn ttMf fltclT.^ I i i f i a i l y thounundt of rirc*'Ssorios. fttr,, AwlKWl «• 
I.rriiillv t'» hniirr-v^ tlif U'-oki» or /rp*raffon of 
th<> rnrrl oar. 
Ac- 


r»*pl oiir ir.x'ttati'Hi f/* viilt our fioro nnd browse n round. 
You will 


no 
ri(ki[t>f 
flnn* uiany tliins:^ 
> « > n nccrj. 


AM- MKIU'nAMMSK IS GUAHAXT13P-D 


WesternAuto 
$upp]$ Company 


OAKLAND STORE, 25th and Broadway 


MTOUfr,, _•••>! iniu 


OTHER STORES 


(4 atom*) 


B»Ver»l)«l<l 
Colorado 
l?«*no 
El Centre 
n»avnT 
Ore«!*jr 
nollrm 
l^nt I 
OnUlanit 


Phoenix 
Rlrernlile 
Naeramento 
Knit tjikn ntj 
Han I$rrn«rdln* 
Sun Dir»o 
jf«n FrnnoliKm 
(2 itortut) 


fi»n JM« 


Knnt« Ana 
Prnttle (2 «(ore«) 
fit nekton 
81 oUna« 
A< all* Wolln 
V«!dmih 
'f»v "-ma 
ll«illiiirh*m 
Porflnjid 
lioUa 


For ALL MOTORISTS 
"Wa want you to realize that we are here to 
give you service. Anyway that we can help yon, 
whether'It be Informa- 
tion on how to repair 
your car, or road condi- 
tions, we am only too 
glad to do BO, 
Get &. copy of our cata- 
log 
They are free for 


the asking, and come In 
handy tor constant refer- 
ence. 
If you live out of town, 
wo can 
efficiently t:ike 
care of your mall orders, 
thus allowing: you all the 
benefit of city prices, etc. 
You take absolutely no 
chancea, as every artlclo 
Is guaranteed to b« as 
represented. 


A*. 


1I 
1i 


^ 
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TANDING there in the darkness, with her arm 


raised to pull down the blind, Suzanne stopped 


short 
She had glanced casually-across the court at the 


* 
' 


lighted window of the house adjoining. - Rooted in terror, 


she flood staring at the strange tableau framed in the window 


opposite, hardly more than fifteen feet from her bedroom. 


The apartment she and Jane Kent had taken together was 


me whole second floor of a West End avenue mansion-that 


had been remodeled. In the front they had a great living 


room and in die rear two bedrooms, while the passage be- 


tween had been divided into a hallway with three doors, one 


openmg'into the public stairway and the others concealing a 


well-equipped bathroom and a poorly equipped kitchenette, 


Suzanne had the north room, two of her windows looking 


oat over the roofs to the Hudson and the side window open- 


• 
• 
» 


Jng on a court shared by the house adjoining. 


Jane had gone in the afternoon to the wilds of New Jersey 


in search of colonial treasure. About 5 she'had telephoned 


from Trenton that she would remain all night to continue her 


search in the morning. Suzanne'had gone'to dinner with one 


of her men friends—her "meal-tickets" the practical Jane 


branded them—and had permitted him to take her to a roof 


•show. .It had-'been after-midnight when she had; bade'her 


escort good-night at the street door, conscious for the first 


time as she ran lightly up the stairs of a sense of loneliness, 


and glad that she had thought to leave a light burning in 


their private haH 


But once inside her o\vn door she bravely had turned out 


/ 


the light and in the darkness had made her way to her bed- 


room,-where the glare streaming in from the window opposite 


enabled her to find her way about easily. Before she turned 


on the lights she crossed the room in maidenly modesty to 


pull down the blind, and then— 


There were three men there. One of them, a blond young 


chap In a dinner coal,-was nearest the window with -his"back 


to her. Facing him were two men, who seemed to be angrily 


threatening him. One of those facing her was seated in an 


armchair, a powerrv'Iy buOt, bull-necked old man in his shirt 


sleeves. His white hair and mustache were neatly trimmed, 


and in his tie Suzanne caught the glint of a diamond, but 


instinctively she felt that he was not a gentleman. The mouth 


behind the mustache was hard and cruel, and the hands'that 


rested on a table before him were rough, powerful—brutai. 


His eyes, hard, sneering little eyes, were fastened fixedly oa 


. (Continued on Pa«« ikt 


2 
Oak Ian Q Cribunc 


or TMC PASSING Snow. 


Making Long* Winter Nfeh 


YOU ARt EXPECTEP 


LVTTLt ETHEL 


OVEfi. THE. 


SKLV TOOK FOR"^H£EE. 


- SHOTS OF HER. 


ve>u 
BOOKED FOR. 


The Story Thus Far. 


Henderson ofealar $100,000 
Martin Tydeman Rives him. 


Rookie Skarvan to recoup rac- 
losses. He hides the mofley and 


five years In prison; stu!»- 


lH»raly keeping; hi" moufJt shut, both 
t» the police and the old t&ins who 
«re after tie loot. Only because he 
kvaTrx Ills every move will be 
Tr«telied when he gets out doe« he 
«nmllT disclose the hiding place to 
MJlljna», a prison mate, and he Is 
jrcally 
aarprl.itd 
when 
HUUiaan 
ilieej* an appointment In Kew Torfc 
ilnHl turn* over to him the unopened 
frmrttaje of bank notes. Then 31111- 
*UU« »un>rUc« hlhi trfill more by 
demanding, .as his xhare of the den], 
*lth*r tie entire amotmt to return 
fie e«tate of Tydeman. who an* 


<w none of It—saying that he 
ktmaelf srnlltr with Heuder- 


aji< Trill pay it back out of his 


«rw» private fortune if Hemlerson 
«eel«e* to Keen it. He tells MUlmau 
t» pay it back if he must, Imt he 
tfceiutii to keep the money for which 
lie k*» »c»ejBert go lone and craftily. 
He fats 
to Iinnt tip one Dago 
to whom lie has a letter 


from Tflcolo Cavriano. an old San 
FYanel»eo bomb-Ran— leader. Thin 
letter contains n secret code which 
Is intended to double-cross Hender- 
son when he gets Sis money in New 
York, and when old 
Cnprlano's 
daughter, ferewi, finds this "out she 
remonstrate*, arouslnjj her father 
to a fit of enger, vrhicli caufteit hin 
sadden death. Teresa follows Hen- 
derson to Jfe*r York and finds him 
drowsed to sleep In Dago George's 
hotel. 
Bookie Skarran,.. believing 


Henderson dead, has followed Te- 
're»a, guessing that her trail will 
lead to the 8100,000, and br the In- 
tervention of Cnnny SmeokJ»t alias 
the Scorpion, a rival gang leader, is 
also put,up at Dago George's. Hen- 
derson wakes np at 3 In the morn- 
ing; and finds the package at bank 
notes mlssine from his suitcase and, 
still not dlstrasttnsr Daeo George, 
is about to hnnt'"«Jj(n up and ex- 
plain his -plltlit when he hears 
noinethinK on the fire escape, entsido 
hi* wtodoTr- and discovers a vromiLa, 
he:seizes arid dracs into the 


of ids room to fled that she is 


Teresa. 
^ 
. 
. 


Her face was : very close to his 


now, "so'Close that the quick, sudden 
panting of her^breath was upon his 
cheek, so close that, her lips were 
almost warm upon hia own. 
She put our her hands and pressed 
them with a 
curious 
gentleness 
against his face to ward him off. 
"Don't!" Heir voice was very low. 
"Havo you forgotten that I arn the 


-, — daughter of the man who meant— 
who meant perhaps to take your !t£e; 
that I am the daughter of a crimi- 
nal?" 
"And I"—lie had her wrists now 


and was holding the soft, trembling 
hands against his cheeks—"I aia a 
thief." 


"Oh, don't!" She was almost cry- 
ing now. 
"You—you don't under- 
stand. There is more. I. meant, if I 
could, to take that money from you 
myself." 


In sheer astonishment he let her 


go, and drew back a step. She 
seemed to waver unsteadily on her 
feet there in the darkness for .in in- 
stant, and her hand groped out to 
tho platform railing for support; and 
then suddenly. sb<s stood erect, her 
.*s3e full toward him, her head 
,„ thrown back a little on her shoul- 


ders. 
"I meant to c«t it. if I could--to 


give it back to those to whojr it be- 
longs. 
And I Kti'il mean to." Her 


voice was quiet no-.v, quivering a lit- 
tle, but bravely under control. "All 
my life has been a lie. 


""When I c.ijna Jiore tonight I did 


not think that yon had got the 
money; but 
something that Dago 


GsOrgo said made me think that per- 
haps you had. and th;U. perhaps he- 
'.thought art, too. Ar><) ?-o I sat there 
in my room in th* O.iri-.IICI-.H wailing 
until nil ivas <'ii:u>i in ;!-.;• house and I 
COlild steal into 
yiiisr 
room 
and 
, 
»rarch, 
1C I 
ff)i;i(| 
;-,-•( 
<n through 


3j 
either floor or window; an<J then, 


whether I got in or' not or whether 
tii'e search was successful or not, I 
meant to wait until the drug had 
worn Itself off sufficiently to enable 
me to arouse you and tell you to get 
away. 


"And then, I do not know what 


time it was, I heard .some one steal 
up the stairs and go to the door of 
your room and work at the lock very, 
very quietly, and go lato your room 
and move around In there. 
I was 


listening then with my ear to the 
partition and I could just make out 
the sounds, no more. I should never 
hai-o heard anything had I been 
asleep; there was never 
enoujjn 


noise to have awakened me. 


"The footsteps went downstairs 


then, and I opened my door and 
waited until I heard them, loudor, as 
though 
caution 
were 
no 
longer 


necessary, on the serond landing; 
and then I stole downstairs myself. 
There was a light in Dago George's 
room. It came through the fanlight. 
The door wan closed. But by lean- 
ing over the banister of the lower 
flight of stairs I could see into the 
far end of tho room through tho 
fanlight. 
He hail a package in his 


hAnd. 
It was torn at ono corner. 
and from this he puliert out what i 
could see were a number of yellow- 
back banknotes. 


"He loolced at these for a moment, 


then replaced them in the package, 
and went to jils safe. Ho knelt down 
in front of it, laid the package on 
tho floor beside him, and began to 
open the safe. 
I heard eomc one 


moving ?.bovo then, and ! tiptoed 
back, and hid In what poemed to bo 
n small private dining room on the 
second floor. 
I heard some one go 


quietly down tho .stairs, and then I 
c.'irne bnek horn lo my room to wait 
uniil 1 could ;iroii.«i(.! you. The money 
wao in Dago Georges safe. It would 
brt there until jnornltur at, least, iiml 
on that account it no longer con- 


cerned me for the momentr 
And 
'"No," lie said. "And I hayen't 


then after a long time I heard you made up my mind-yet about'givlng it 
move in your room." 
back, anyway. 
But maybe ;I had 


• Dave Henderson Bad sunk his el- other reasons for even getting as far 
hows on the Iron railing, his chin as I did. Not honesty. I can't kid 
resting in his hands, and was staring myself oa that. I am a thief." 
at the 'strange, fluted skyline, where 
Her fingers were gripping at hia 


the buildings jabbed their queer, un- arms with all ,their strength, as 
even, points up into the night. 
It though she were afraid that some- 


was a long time before he spoke. 
how he would elude and escape her. 


"It's kind of queer Teresa," he 
."You were a thief "-^— it" seemed as 
said slowly. "It's kind of queer, though her soul were- in the passion- 
Tou're something like a friend of — ate entreaty In her voice -now — "ani- 
like a man I know; . it's kind of I was the daughter of a criminal, 
queer. 
Well, you've given me my with all the hideous memories of 


chance, you've risked your life to crime and evl! that stretch back to 
give me my chance, you've played as childhood. £ut that is in the past, 
square as any woman God ever made Dave, If we will only leave 'it there, ' 
— and now what are you going to isn't It? 
It — it doesn't have to be 


do ?" 
that way in all the years ;that are 


She drew in her breath sharply, coming. God gives us both 'a chance 


audibly, 
as though startled, 
aa to — to make good. I'm going to take 


though 
his words were 
foreign, mine. Won't you take yours, 'Dave ? 
startling!;.- foreign to anything she You were a thief, but how about 
had expected. 
from now on?" 
- 


"I—have I any choicfe?" she an- 
He stood rigid, motionless; and 
swered 
I know where the money again his face was turned away from 
is, and I must nptlfy the authorities, her out into the darkness. -." 
I must tell the police so that they 
.,„ 
„ „ „ 
. . .. 
can get it " 
From noiv on." He repeated the 


Dave Henderson'a eye*, a curious '™**ln a low ^onflering way 


smilo in them that the darkness hid, 
Yes! 
**** cV°f ea-=efj>'- 
*r°™ 


shifted from the skyline to the little "otv" on' 3?ave' L^ ustfet awav fr0m 
dark figure before him. 
here> ^nd go and notify tne police 
„ . * , 
.... , T 
... , 
that Dago George has that monev, 
And do you think I will let you and— and— atfd then, you see the 
tell the police where that money !,?•• pollce will cd»me atld' g*t \ * 
™ 


He laughed quietly 
"Do you? Did/ 
turn it where lt belobnga/ ' 


you think you could come and tell wm ena it an •< 
and 


.mlvi Mv™ a 
n 
H 
, 
* 
was a mol«eni b«*W8 h e turned 
calmly leave me and walk into the toward her again, and then his face 


* ncws-and ^a white, and drawn, and haggard 


L 


She shook her head. 
^ can-t do that_,, he aaid hoarscly 


"I know!" she said. 
"You think "There are more reasons than one 


it's a woman's Inconsistency. It isn't! why I can't do that." Her hands 
I don't know what you would do. I were clasping his arms. He forceu 
don't know <now. 
But I have told them gently from their hold now, 


you all. 1 have told yoif what I in- and took them in his own, and drew 
tend to-^o, if I possibly can. I had her closer to him. and held her there, 
to tell you first. If'I was to be hon- "And one of those reasons is you', 
est all the way with myself, I had Teresa. You've played fair with me! 
first of all to be honest with you. and I'll play fair with you. I—I 
After that I was free. I don't know, can't buy you with .a fake. I 
" 


what.you will do. I don't see what 
"Dave!"- She struggled ,to free 
you can do now. But if you keep me herself. "Dave, you 
" 


from notifying the police tonight— 
"Wait:" His voice was rough with 


there is tomorrow—and after that emotion. "We'll talk straight—there 
another tomorrow. No 'matter what isn't any other, way. 
I—I think I 


happens, to you or- to me, I am go- loved you. Teresa, that night, the 
ing through with this, I"—her voice flrst t-imo I'saw you, when you stood 
choked suddenly— "I have to." 
on the threshold of your father's 
room. 
Tonight I know -that I love 


Dave Henderson straightened up. vou. and 
" 


"I beiievf) you:" he said under Ills 
HiH llold 
ha<l brought her very 


breath. 
"After what you've done, close again to him. He could see a 


I'd be a fool if I didn't. . And you're great crimson tide .flood and sweep 
offering me a square fight, aren't the white and suddenly averted face 
you. 
T<'rf-?a?" 
Ho was laughing in 
"Wait!" he said again, "i think 


that quiet, curious way again. "Well, I have learned other things aa well 
I'm not sure I want to fight. Just tonight—that you care, Teresa, too, 
be-fore I found out that money was but that tne st°'en money stands be- 
gone, I WAP wondering if I wouldn't tweon you and me. That Is what I 
give it back rnysolf." 
mean by buying you, and your love, 


"nave!" It was the first time she wltn a fake' If i returned the mono' 


had evor called him by his name, and on tnat account it would not be be- 
it. came now from her Dps in a fj'uick, cause I had suddenly become honest 
glad cry. Her hands caught at both —which is the one thing above all 
Jil.s arms. "Uav'!, do you moan that? 6ls(> tllftt J'°u aslc tf>r- 
It would not 


l>o jou? 
J>;u-o. it Is true! 
You'ro he for honesty's sake, but becauwo I 


honest, after all!" 
was a hypocrite and dishonor with 


Ifo turned his head awny, a Biuldon vou' ftnd wafl lotting '.ho money go 


hard and bitter /smile on his JIpu. 
because I was getting something for 


/ 
t 


it that was worth more to me than, 
the. money—because I wag making a 
good bargain that was'cheap at a 
hundred thousand dollars. 


"I can't make; myself believe that 


I feel a sense' of Jtionesty any more 
tonight than I xlid the night I first 
took that money, and I would be a 
cur to try. to make you think I did." 


He could feel her hands tremble 
in his; he could see the sweet face, 
the crimson gone from it, deathly 
paTe again. Her,lips seemed quiver- 
ing for words, but she did not speak. 
And suddenly he dropped her hands; 
and his own hands clenched, and 
clenched again, at his sides. 
There 
was biting mockery at himself stir- 
ring aid moiling in his braiti'. "Tou 
fool! 
You fool!" a voice cried out. 
"She's yours! Take Jier! All you've 
got to do is change your tune; she'll 
believe you—so if you're' not honest, 
why.don't you steal her?" 


"Listen!" It seemed as though he 


were forcing himself to speak against 
his will. 
"There is another reason; 


but, first, so that you will understand, 
there is Millman. It is too long a 
story to tell you all of it. Millman 
is the man I spoke of—who is boaest 
—like i-ou. I can't go sneaking to 
the police, and say: 'There it is, in 
Dago George's safe; I can't get my 
own paws on It again, so I've turned 
honest, and you can go and take It!' 
I wouldn't like to face Millman and 
tell him the money had gone back 
that way—because I couldn't help it 
-—because it had been taken from 
me, and I was doing the smug act in 
a piker play!" 


Sh$ stepped toward him quickly. 
"Dave," she whispered 
tremu- 


lously, "what do you mean? 
What 


are you going to do?" 


"I'm going to get that money— 


from Dago George," h& said in a flat 
voice. "I'll get that money if I go 
through hell again for it. aa I've been 
through hell for it already. Then 
maybe it'll go back where- it- came 
from, and maybe it won't; but if It 
does go back, it'll go back from Dave 
Henderson—not Dago George!" 


She clutched frantically st his 


arm. . . 
. 
. . 


"No. no!" she cried out. 
"Listen!" ho said. "Von have said 


you meant that rnoney should bo re- 
turned if it were within your power 
to accomplish it, I understand that. 
Well, no'matter what the result, to 
Dago Georges or to rue. I am going 
down there .to get that money— if I 
can. 
But if I do get it. I do not 


promise to return it. 
I'emembfir 


that! ' I promise nothing. 
So you 


are. free to leave here; and if you 
think, and perhaps you will be right, 
that tho surest way to get tho money 
back Is to go instantly to the police, 
I shall not; blame you. If the police 
can beat mo to it before I settle with 
Dago George, thf-y win—that's nil. 
Kut In any case, It la not flaf« for you 
to stay In this plucc, and no 
" 


"J. was not thinking of that!" sho 


said, in a low voice, 
"Nor shall I 


leave thjs house—until you do. I— 


I am afraid—for you. You do not 
know Dago George." 
..He did not stir for 4 moment; and 
then, with some great, overwhelm- 
ing Impulse upon him, ha took .hex 
face in. both his hands, and held it 
thera upturned to his and looked 
into the great dark eyes until the 
lashes dropped and took them from 
his gaze. 


"Teresa," he whispered low, "there 
are some things that are worse than 
being a thief. I couldn't lay down 
my' hand now if I wanted to, could 
I? I can't quit now, can I? I can't 
crawl. I' took that 
money; and, 


whether I mean to give it back my- 
self or keep it. I'd rather go out for 
good than tell the police it's there, 
and. see the sneer for an honest man 
—turned honest because he had lost 
his. nerve and didn't dare go after 
the money and face the risk oj a 
showdown with Dago George, which 
was the only way in which he could 
stay dishonest. 
Teresa, you see, 


don't .you?" His voice was passion- 
ate, hungry In its earnestness. "Te- 
resa, what would you do—play the 
game or quit?" 


The Jashes lifted and for a mo- 


ment the" dark eyes looked steadily 
into his, and then they were veiled 
again. 
~» "I will wait here for you," she 
said. 


The silence seemed !ika some un- 


canny, living, breathing thing. It 
seemed to beat and pulsate until the 
ear-drums 
throbbed 
with 
it. 
It 


seemed to become some mad, dis- 
cordant chorus, in which every hu- 
man emotion vied with every other 
one that it might prevail over all the 
rest; a savage- fury and a triumph- 
ant love; a mighty hope and a. cruel 
dismay; joy and a chill, ugly fear. 
And the chorus rose and clashed, 
and it seemed as though some wild, 
incoherent battle wag joined, until 
first one strain after another was 
beaten down and submerged, and 
mat to rout, until out of the chaos 
and 
turmoil, 
dominant, supreme, 


arose fury, merciless and cold. 


Dave Henderson crept along tho 


upper hall. 
The pocket flashlight 


in his hand, ono of his purchases on 
the way East, winked through tho 
blackness, 'he round, whito ray dis- 
closing for a second's space the 
head of tho, stairs; and blackness fell 
aga.in. 


Ho began to descend the stairs 


cautiously. 
Yes. that was it-—fury. 


Out of that wild riot in his brain that 
wan what remained now. It drew 
his face into hard, pitiless linos, but 
it left him most atrangely cool and 
deliberate—and tho more p'itiless. It 
was Dago. George who was tho object 
of that fury, not Nlcolo Capriano. 
That wa;i str.'trw, !oo. In a way! It 
was Nicolo Capriano who had rlono 
him the greater wrong, for Dago 
George waa no more than the other's 
satclllio. 


Was that & sound, a sound of 


movement, o£ some one stirring be- 
low there, that he heard—or only an 
exaggerated imagination? 
He was 


half-way down the upper flight of 
stairs now, and ho stopped to listen. 
No, there seemed to be nothing— 
only that silence that palpitated and 
made noises of its»own, aha yet, he 
was not satisSed; he could have 
sworn that he had heard some one 
moving about. ^ 


He went on' dbwn the stairs again, 


but still more cautiously now. There 
was no reason why there shouldn't 
b"e some one moving about, even, at 
.this hour. It might be Dago George 
himself. 
Dago George might not 


have gono to bed again yet; It was 
only an hour. Teresa had said, 
since the man had come upstairs 
and stolen the nvoney. Or It might 
be some accompKco who was with 
Dago George. 
He remembered. Te- 
resa's reference to the band of black- 
legs over whom Dago George was 
in command; and ho remembered 
that some ono had come dowu tho 
stairs behind her and Dago George. 
But Teresa herself had evidently 
been unseen, for there had been no 
attempt to find or interfere with her. 
It had probably .^therefore been—- 
well, any or^e! 


It presented •possibilities. 
It might have been an accomplice,; 


or a prowling guest, if there wep 
other guests in this, unsavory hos- 
telry; or a servant, for • sonic un- 
known reason noising about, if any 
of the disreputable staff slept in the 
place at. night—the cook, or the 
greasy'"waiter, or the bartender, or 
any'oY the rest of them; though, in 
a place like this, functionaries of 
that sort were much more likely to 
go back to their own hom.es/after 
their work was over. 
It would not 
te at all unlikely that Dago George, 
in view of his outside.pernicious ac- 
tivities, kept none of the staff about 
tho place at night. 
• 
'•- 


Dax-e Henderson's jaws closed with 


a vicious snap. Useless speculation 
of this sort got "him nowhere! 
Ho 


would find out soon enough! 1C Dago 
George were not alone, there .were 
still several hours till glayliprht; and 
he could wait his chance with grim 
patience. 
He was concerned with 


only ono thing—to square, accounts 
with Dago George in a way that 
would both satiate his fury and force 
the man to disgorge tho .contents of 
hid" safe: 
e 
.. 
( 
His jaws tightened. 
There was 


but one, single, disturbing factor. If 
anything went wrong, Teresa was 
still upstairs there. In every other 
respect the stage was pet—for any 
eventuality. Ho had even taken the 
precaution, before 
doinr,' anything 


else, to get their valises, hera and his, 
out of the place, 'since in any case 
th-.y meant to steal away from thi.-i 
accursed traphouse of Dago Georso. 
It had been ntniplo enough to dis- 
pose cf tho h:LKK<ti.:a via the fh-e-cs- 
rar">, and through tho 
yun-1, and 


down thn lane, where tho v.illcf.i 
had found a tcmiwary hiding plac-n 
In a shed, whose door, opening on tho 


line, he had discovered ajar, and 
Hlmple enough, with Teresa's help 
in regaining the fire-escape from the 
ground, to. return in the same way; 
but hn had been actuated by more 
than the mere idea of being unim- 
peded in night If a critical situation 
subsequently aroscr-though In this, 
his ulterior motivV he had failed ut- 
terly of success, 


JTeresa had agreed thoroughly in 


tho wisdom of lirst removing their 
belongings; but she hat! refused pos- 
itively t,o accompany and remain 
with the baggage herself, .'is b'e had 
hoped ho might indudc her to do. "X 
wouldn't be of any use there if—if 
anything happened," she had said; 
'"I—I might be of some ufee here." 
2S either argument nor expostulation 
had been of any avail. Sho was still 
above there—waiting. 


Ha had reached the head of the 
rower flight of stairs, and now he 
halted, and stood motionless. There 
was a sound from below. - It was 
neither imagination nor fancy; it 
was distinct and. unmistakable—a 
low, rasping,.metallic sound. . 


For,-a few 
seconds Henderson 


stood 
there 
listening; 
then 
he 


shifted tho flashlight, switches off 
uow, to his left hand, and his right 
hand slipped into-his pocket for his 
revolver. 
He moved forward then 
silently, noiselessly, and as he de- 
scended the stairway 
paused 
at 


every step to listen intently again. 
The sound, with short, almost neg- 
ligible interruptions, persisted; and, 
with it now, it seemed as'though he 
could distinguish the sound of heavy 
breathing. And now it seemed, too, 
as though the blackness was less 
opaque, as though, while there was 
still no object discernible, the hall- 
way below was in a sort of murk, 
and as though, from somewhere! 
light rays, that .were either care- 
fully 
guarded 
or had expended, 
through distance, almost all their 
energy, were still striving to pierce 
the darkness. 


Tight-lipped now, a few steps fur- 


ther down, Dave Henderson leaned 
out over the banister—and hung 
there, tensely, rigidly. 


It was like looking upon some 


weird, uncannily clever effect that 
had been thrown upon a moving- 
picture screen. The door of Dago 
George's room was wide open, and 


• through this ho could see a whits 
circle of light, the rays thrown away 
from and in the opposite direction 
to the door. They flooded the Tace 
of a safe; and, darkly, behind In* 
light itself, two figures were faintly 
outlined, one kneeling at the safe 
tho other holding a flashlight and 
standing over the kneeling man's 
shoulder. 
And now the nature of 


tho sounds that he had not been 
able to define was obvious—'it was 
thu click of a ratchet, thn rasp of a 
hit eating voraeiouKl.v into stf>cl j\« 
the kneeling man worked at th« 
faun of.the safe 
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Witt 


T/iis photo, used by 


courtesy of the State Min- 
ing Bureau, is one of the 
oldest and rarest in exist- 
ence. 
Old Bach was a 


celebrated 
type 
in the 


World's epic of gold. 


Black Art of the Alchemists, Said Now to Have Been Made 


A Scientific Reality, Carries With It Large Possibilities 


And May Banish Forever the Roseate Dreams of the Prospector 


C 


operations, 
both 
Uirt;" a:xl 


have increased t'rum . "yo to :.' 
cent." 


And the question ,th:it the working, 


man and the capital's; i.s now a.-i-.ir.-- 


()!.!> TIM !-M 


L'. 


i n t o San Francis, 
in" their yellow 
i l i n t on Sixth st r> 
for the unehartc' 
^ierra Nev.-idas. 


Hundreds of men 


ment hat'e shoulder' 
ind pan and with ,i 
with provisions, bun 
i placer claim "wlii 
1 new contained 
pay 


grubstake" of bacon ami ln.-ni 
ind cofffc. the minor of 
t!-. 


volt" type has gone brick to.hi. 
^ome of them make :i 
b.-ir>' 


Others diy up 
:i small foriuin 


hurt time-. 


During the war ihc price of goi.i 


was th.' only tiling thai, remained 
-tiUiunar.v 
LI I 5"().U" .-in" ounce, bun) 


1 i iv. The eosl of mining is said ID 
have .yoiie up from ?1L'. 5 IB and $IJ! 
in ounce to Si1:!, t h u s leaving Un- 
producer with :i loss on his hands. 
This stopped mining operations. 


With thw lowering of prices, the 


stabilizing; of business contiitions and 
the decreasing of the cost of labor, 
told can again be produced so that 
it can be sold profiiably ;it JL'0.67. 


If a great gold boom hits Califor- 


nia it will me;jn a return of prosper- 
ity and a great 
i n f l u x of capital. 


Koaliek says. 


The revival 
-vill 
be confined to 


ejiiartz and placer mining, 
in the 


opinion of State 
Bureau 
Experts. 


Dredging possibilities have been ex- 
hausted, practically, it i.s said. 


That there is more gold in the 


Mother Lode 
than has ever been 


mined and that 
the 
canyons and 


i reek bottoms of the high Sierras 
are still rich in yellow ore, is the 
statement of mineralogists. 


!" S. O)\TI1O!,S WOKI.D'S ( ; < > ] , ! ) . 


Today, in 
19'J!, tin- rni'.cu Suit".-: 
wUii :'i 
:-_• iu!iion do]lars 


ivr hanks, mints. trca-- 
>;.y offices, controls t i n 
ily <'l yi.'ld. Kx;ierts > . i v 
'. ••• o i. i y 
f i v c billions in 


I ' l l ! in1 world, 
country arrived at this 
i.< a story that is a!i 


bound tin w i t h the history ot" Cal- 
ifornia 
l i i i n i n i r . ilif slate whose ex- 


tensive |il.ic,.r and. quurt7. producers 
are cre-iilted with $ 1.72:'..211,100 o!' 
t h e S f i . i M P l . H i i i ' i . O U ' i lot.il in existence, 


in other words, the golden sta'c 


of California lias clinched its c!arn 
to that t i t l e by disgurgi'irj: om - i l n r . i 
of the globe's .sold. 


There was a f l u c t u a t i n g decrease 


in 
gold 
production 
in 
Calil'orni ' 


from ':>. to the lowest, point: of $11.- 
000.000 produced in '&'.>, rising again 
In a. .second high point of SiO.orili.ilno 
in 1914. and dropidng to $14..", 11,U'K> 
for 
IIIL'O. 


Accor<ling to the report of Charles 


<'. Yale of the I". S. Bureau of Him s. 
there were 563 gold mines operating 
in California in 1919, :10:! being deep 


p a i n f u l pro- 
ire the Cai • 


re.ich that 
he Romans 
i two thou- 


ir.'.".j 11 i:nn of 
cr.oi!'- was 


long 


As I ' l i n y 


iids had to 
cession of evolution In 
it'ornia prnsjK'CI o! 
1 coij 


scieniific 
point, which 


and Greeks had a t i a i i 
.s.-i nd yea rs bt-Ci't'c. 


The IH'.M slep \\'as :!'•' ir.'.".. 


i l i e miner's craii'o. T'n. cr. 
a. wooden box, about four f 
and two t'eet widt-, mounted 
' rs iil<« a baby's <;r:ulb'. At one end 
"4 i b i s w.-is a son of metal hopper, 
'i'lu- cradle was raised on Ibis 
i r.ii 


and pay dirt was shoveled into the 
lio]iper while water wns poured in 
on it. As one man 
shoveled and 


i M i i i r e d . his partner would rock. The 
heavy gold being washed down w i t h 
I lie silt and gravel would be caught 
on slats or blocks called "riffles" in 
ih*' bed of the 
cradle, while the 


lighter "tailings" were washed away. 
(.>! ICKSIIA'KK SWALLOWS GOLD. 


Kvery once in a while the partners 


would "clean up." That is they would 


, in1 m:::..i.- starts .1 s: ;v 
f his flurvie and 
;>s it 


u lie shovels pay dirt into the wa- 


ter. 
I he sand am! debris is carrier 


.'r.v.'Ly whii'.'. the golf! settles to th 1 
bottom ami 
i-- caught in '.ho riffles, 


whore quicksilver has been depos- 
ited. The 
quicksilver of course ah • 


sorbs this gold. 


At "cleanup" time the cleats are 


removed, the amalgam is .shoveled u;i 


j;. and poured into a chamois s-kin bri;i 


v.-ater is turned in to wash the flum;- 
•• 
!e ir 1.1 f grav"| r,nd ruck 
i tailings i 


•h- r i f f l e s are p:;l ii, ,,!:„,.. !15nill ;ln,; 
'.be claim is ready for operations. 


The excess ,,,,ick'-iiv,'r ;s dispose ' 


• if 
by 
squf-fxiiig the 
•..•!;.,,„,_,;,, 
s^-,. 


bair. This forces mue!! of tlie m<e . 
i my out. Tiiat which remains wit 
lii" gold i.s then i;>kc;: .n-.d "retort- 
ed." 


1. 


The Alchemist's Magic Gold. 


ONE evening in the latter part of 


the 
37th century, the author 


Helvetlus received 
a 
visitor 
who 


showed him a handful of pale .sul- 
phur stones, saying: 
"There is enough there to pro- 


duce twenty tons of gold from lead." 


And 
Helvetius 
records how he 


took a bit of the 
sulphur-colored 


material, cooked it up with lead and 
turned the whole 
mass 
into 
the 


purest gold. 
Modern scientists aver 


that Helvetius was duped by leger- 
ciemainc. 


A few days ago in this Twentieth 


century, announcement came from 
Germany that a scientist 
of 
that 


country had discovered a,, practical 
and inexpensive process of manufac- 
turing gold. 
The method used is 


shrouded in the deepest secrecy and 
the reports have not been authenti- 
cated, but they have given cause for 
the wildest speculation. 


Will Germany manufacture pure 


cold from baser metals to pay off 
her great debt? 
Will this synthetic 


gold affect the mining industry and 
-eventually 
debase 
gold 
values., 


breaking down the monetary sys- 
tem of the entire civilized -world? 


GOITD REVIVAL ON. 


California 
gold 
mining, 
now 


at a very low ebb. is experiencing the 
beginning of a boom, whose extent it 
is impossible to estimate. 
What 


•would be the effect of a flood of syn- 
thetic gold, thrown onto the world 
markets, is cause for speculation. 
•>''.Tho German "discovery" 
would 


isound like a nightmare were it not 
/for the fact that American scientists 
' a r e taking: it seriously and several 


have gone abroad 
to 
investigate. 


Thomas A. Edison sa.ys it is only a 
matter of time until it ia done. 


How are the 
scientists 
making 


gold, if they are? 


This is the question heinfr asked 


daily by American chemists. 


No definite answer can be Riven. 


For centuries scientists have heat- 
ed, pounded, compressed and chemi- 
cally treated such ores a.s copper, sil- 
ver, lead and ninny other metals in 
the hope that they could so change 
their character a.i to transform I hem 
into gold. 


In the old clays of black art. when 


the alchemist, hid his ignorance bo- 
hind hif?h-HOUndinu words and cabal- 
istic .signs, fakers startled a bewil- 
dered country-folk with 
their viz- 


•rfty, transforming lead 
and 
oven 


common rocks into gold and precious 
stones. 
This they did by sleight-of- 


hand. 


THE MSTTHICATj MASTER KEY. 


Shrouded in the darkness of their 


smoky caverns, from which the glare 
of furnaces shone luridly, 
the 
al- 


chemist of old wrought with all ma- 
terials, in his search for a powerful 
element, a sort of master, key to the 
earth's treasures. 


. This element was called "philoso- 
pher's stone," ."divine water," "car- 
buncle of the sun," "the old dragon." 
"basilisk" and phoenix among other 
names. 
Some of the flowery charla- 


tans who went about 
the country 


duping the ignorant were seeking thi; 
"celestial ruby" or "priceless pearl" 
which would transmute all the baser 
ores into the purest of gold Hake:-. 


Alchemy they said v:us the work 


of completing the unfinished handi- 
craft of nature. 
One theory ad- 


vanced was that the various ores cor- 
responded to the planets, the sun be. 
ing- gold, moon silver. Saturn lead. 
Mars iron and Venus copper. 
The 


wise ones said that an ore could, be 
reduced'in grade, that is lead (Sat- 
urn) could be reduced down to cop- 
per (Venus) but that copper could 
not bo raised to lead by chemical 
processes. 


Thus the search 
for the 
"pure 


penetrating matter that exalts all 
substances" 
continued 
chaotically 


until the discovery of the principle 
of radio-activity. 


II. 


Unharnessing the Atom. 


It was in 1896 that H. Becqucrel 


laid a quantity of uranium salts on 
some photographic plates that had 
been wrapped up oecurely in black 
paper. 
This was purely accidental. 


When Becquerel uncovered these 


plates in a dark room, he found that 
the sensitized plates had been "ex- 
posed" wherever the uranium had 
rested. 
It led him to investigate and 


in; discovered that, 
uranium 
POK- 


se.-'sed very peculiar 
properties 
of 


throwing off light. 
This property 


was termed "radio-activity." 
The 


light had penetrated 
through 
the 


black paper covering to the plate. 


Hitherto it had been supposed that 


an atom could not be broken up. 


"If only we. could break up 
the 


atom, we might re-arrange its parts 
so as to change lead or silver into 
gold." was the theory advanced. 


Jt was found that through radio- 


activity the .ttorn was broken up into 


electrons, thus opening a world of 
wild possibilities to 
the 
chemist. 


"Nothing is impossible in chemistry." 
the scientists now said. 


The problem • from that time on 


was to re-group the electrons around 
the 
positive nucleus or 
in other 


words to "unharness the atom." 


Along with the discovery of radio- 


activity, and the subsequent finding 
of radium by Madame Curie, came 
the theory that perhaps hydrogen 
might be the mythical philosopher's 
stone, the basilisk, the phoenix or 
the ancient sorcerer. 
Some scien- 


tists contended that hydrogen was 
the basis of all elements, thus wip- 
ing out at a blow the theory of ele- 
mental chemistry and opening up the*. 
possibility of manufacturing not only 
gold but air the other so-called ele- 
ments. 


"It's conceivable hut hardly prob- 


able," says Professor Joel H. Hilde- 
hrand, University of California sa.- 
vant. in speaking of Germany's re- 
puted discovery. 


"Those who declare tnat they can 


reconstruct radium by reversing the 
order of its disintegration, for in- 
stance, do not take into consideration 
the tremendous amount of energy rc- 


' quired. 
Radium gives off about ft 


Ttiillion times as much energy as car- 
bon. 
Now if you were to try to put 


this energetic element back, it would 
require just a million times as much 
force as it would to rest&re- the car- 
bonic structure. 


"In gold, a certain number of elec- 


trons are grouped about a positive 
nucleus in the atom. 
If a chunk 


of lead could bo so changed that it 
would consist of the same number o f ' 
electrons, grouped in 
exactly 
the 


same, manner as gold, 
that 
leau 


would be transmuted into gold. 


"Right there is the problem. 
It 


is the same problem that confronts 
the manufacturer of synthetic dia- 
monds. 
Moisant in Paris demon- 


strated that diamonds could be made, 
but the energy required was so great 
that, it was worth more than the fin- 
ished product." 


r;r;RMA\.s GUARD SKCIIKT. 


\V~h"ther the Germans arc mamr 


fncturing gold from 
hydrogen 
or 


from Ic-fid, silver or copper, it i:- cer- 
tain that so wonderful a discovery 
will be kept secret. 
In fact the Tcti- 


ioiiic scientists arc ;-o reticent tlmt 
only 
the 
vaguest 
rumors 
hav« 


reached the United States, even giv- 
ing the impression that the repon 
may be false. 


Perhaps radium, or 
.some 
other 


radio-active mineral, is being used. 
Uadiura in n brilliant white metal 


which meits sharply at 700 degrees 
and which has been found in. ore 
only in Bohemia, Saxony in Germany 
and in Colorado in the United States: 


After the emission of a 
helium 


atom, pollonium turns to lead the 
scientists say. (Uranium, pollonium, 
actinium and thorium are all in the 
radio-active.group). "Why would it 
not be possible then to turn this lead 
back to pollonium by the addition of 
the helium atom?" the chemists de- 
mand. 
And if lead can thus , be 


changed into a radio-active metal, 
why can't it be changed to gold. 


III. 


%, 


Gold.-Boom Coming? 


Today 
California gold 
mining, 


which has dwindled from a produc- 
tion of SSO.000.000 yearly in.'52 to 
514,000,000 in -3920, is due for a big 
boors that will recall the old Bonan- 
za days, according to E. S. Bqalich, 
chief mining engineer of the Califor- 
nia State Mining Bureau. 


"Hundreds 
of 
small prospectors 


are going out into the hills where 
they make from S3 to ?20 a day. says 
Boalich. "Big mining companies are 
gathering capital 
and are 
putting 


their mines back on a paying basis. 
Hydraulic and quart?, mining are due 
for a revival that may agiun startle 
the world and bring the Argonauts 
of foreign nations into. San Frnn- 
cisco bay in fleets. 


"State records show that minim 


• 
IV. 


Ancieut Gold Mining. 


History repeats itself. 
1 v/as re- 


minded of it forcibly as I delved into 
the history of prold mining; in the 
days of the Ancients. 


AVhen gold was discovered in Cal- 


ifornia in 1S48, the miners used a 
pan and some water to wash the 
precious ore from sand. A little later 
they diverted streams to do the work. 


Two hundred years B. C., 21-;! 


•ears ago, the Romans constructed 
J. magnificent aqueduct 
at Alatri, 


Italy, of heavy concrete pipe for a 
distance of 11% miles. 


In the 
days before rolled-dawn 


hose and short skirts'were sreat na- 
tional problems, the Tagus river in 
Spain, the Pudus in Italy, the Hebrus 
in Thracia, the Pactolus in Asia and 
the Ganges river in India had yielded 
uolddust from auriferous gravel to 
the incantations of the miner. 


ORE BHOIvEX VP. 


AVhen Troy was a thriving Greek 


city 
(instead 
of • a laundry) rich 


quartz vein's were, tapped by shafts 
extending 
into the mountain sides. 


And the 
rock 
taken 
from these 


shafts 
was 
broken 
up, 
washed, 


burned and ground, just as it ife brok- 
en and ground today, in quartz mills 
to extract the gold. 


Pliny tells of magnificent tunnel?, 


"surpassing 
the labors of giants." 


which were 
constructed 
by torch- 


bearing slaves. 


California 
miners 
worked 
for 


many months with their crude tools 
before they discovered the use of a 
sluice box. 


Yet two thousand years ago water 


was brought from long distances to 
vash rravei into 
sluice boxes of 


wood; and ulex, a plant like rose- 
mary, was nut in the bottom of thes-i 
sluices in place of the modern "rif- 
fles," to stop the gold. 


In the 'eighties the California leg- 


islature passed a debris law prohib- 
iting miners from 
washing "tail- 


ings." or gravel from hills down Into 
rivers. 


Before Christ was born the' Roman 


.'"fnste in nn ancient decree publish- 
C'l a debris law to protect Italiai- 
streams. 


In 357,0 when Sir .I'Tanois Drake 


credited California, wich bring a !anj 
of fcoid. it was pure gu-,vss\vork on his 


mjnes and 280 placers.. He states that scrape up the gold that had. caught 
of the total gold '•'! per cent came 
from the deep mines and 4S per cent 
from the gravel producers. 


Till; I'LACKR FIELDS. 


Some idea of the great extent of 


the placer mining area is given by 
'.he statement tha.t they covered an 
area greater than all of New Kng- 
lanrt, iiOO miles long and ISO miles 
wide, through the Sierras, besides 
including Shasta, Trinity and Kern 
county. 


in t!ie riffles or would amalgamate 
it by means of quicksilver or mer- 
cury. 


Quicksilver seems to swallow up 


gold just like a, boa constrictor will 
swallow a rabbit. When this ore (.for 
quicksilver is an ore and is ruined 
in California) was placed in the rif- 
fles, it absorbed all the fine specks "ave (ion 
of gold as well as the nuggets. Then 
all the old timers had to do was 


sluicing for gold, the miner 


must keep his, 
eyo 
on th" sluice 


boxes. P.(jbbins these box;.-- has been 
a favorite pantim-.. w i i h :h" lav.'les 
element since yiv. days of '-I'.t. The.- • 
crooks would sneak down to a clahv.. 
remove the amalgam with a silvt-: 
spoon 
and 
retort 
i! 
thc-mselves. 


throwing the (p.ik-ksilvt'r away 
ami 


retaining the -;c'd. 


Sluicing, of course, revolutionize.' 


mining. Th... water did thy work 
which a score of rnin<-rs could no- 


w i t h the rocker or lom: 
tom. 


Little 
by 
Hub- 
t 
prospector/ 


ing the "amalgam." 
as 
At the present time there ia ap- 


^*0 and 1921 the cost of production 


to shovel up the quicksilver and "re- were 
reaching 
toward 
that 
mos: 


tort" U. "Retorting" consists of heat- modern ;uid scientific method, hy- 


the gold- draulicing. which the (ireeks use: 


so effectively to get gold for buililili- 
the Parthenon. 


But the next step did not reacb 


this goal. 


so exceeded the price, 
authorities 


state, that it was impossible to de- 
liver gold to the mini at the stan- 
dard price of $20.67 an ounce, 1000 
fine. Some years ago a quartz mine 
could operate profitably on ore at 


into mercury to be used over again 


through cold pipes 


which condense the vapor. 


THE LONG TOM. 
,, 
called, is simply ground sluicing o 
Joshua Hendy, an early pioneer, a big scale, in that instead of the pi. 


says that the Long Tom was brought dirt being shoveled into the flum?- 


Booming 


on <;or<;i.v<;. 


jougitifr. as it' !.-- 


$i:.50 a ton. Now the rock must show to California by the Carolinans and it was swept down bv a srreat floo 
56 worth of color to make mining 
{- e° r a" a- n 


•ossible. Six years ago big dredging &'old fiflds in 
introduced in 
The "Long Tom" 


of water. 


The contents of a 


But now conditions are favorable. 


Hundreds of small prospectors are 


-r-ivol 
n n r l 
crnl.l 
iir 
ra\ei 
ami 
Ooiu w 
settle to the bottom and could then 
be collected leisurely. 
Hundreds of small prospectors are through this perforated plate while ^e collected leisure! 
making good wages 
working their through the heavier rocks and debris 
T h p n i n i s r , ^ 


claims alone. And the big mines are we« carried away. 
er- "invented""^ a 


••; 
"- ti 
• 
t 
' 
i -. 
-TuG 
toui 
h.G..s di'^i.pDsa.rftCl ^ince 
cnteu 
sun s 
riSSmfS up tneir stumps again also. 
„!„!„'„ u-l cT 
"" 
chansred thft TrhnlA 
< 


'Panning Gold" 


(Next Sunday Mr. Henderson wiU 


min- 
„ 
_.. 
fr 
.. 
which 


the use of sluices has^become "sen- changed the whole system of grave! 
eral. 
' 
raining 
and created it into a business 


GROTTVD SLT7ICIXG 
for ^o corporations with millions of 
capital. 
In the early part of the Christian 


era, Roman miners secured much of 


™ the despised "book learnin" " their gold by washing the auriferous 


which pioneers" and men of action gravel down into shallow ditches or deal with the evolution of hydraulic 
frequently held in contempt in the creeks, with rock bottoms. As this and quartz mining methods.) 
old days had been more general and 
if some of the prospectors had been 
given to reading Greek and Latin 
literature while off-shift, the evolu- 
tion of mining machinery from the 
primitive 
Brazilian 
batea 
to 
the 


monster 
.hydraulic 
monitor 
or 


"giant" of modern days would have 
reached its zenith much earlier. 


AVhen the newa of Marshall's find 


near Fort Sutler set San Francisco 
on fire in '48 and denuded that city 
of its male population, the miner's 
pan or batea. was the only implement 
which was known. 


Panning gold was accomplished in 


various ways. All were based upon 
the fact ihat the specific gravity ot" 
gold was greater than that of any 
known metal. 


Cornish miners would pick up u 


.f^SWErT^;-^;^'^--4^^ >'-v^V^ 
•~:^% •^•^^:^^^^-— 


Relics o] ihc past; will 


(he big new nnll also be- 


come a relic? 


J T is a long step from 
* the miner's pan to thz 
huge battery siamp mills 
of the gold regions of 
today. 
There is ro- 


mance about the early 
period ot mining. Per- 
haps after the discovery 
of synthetic gold the 
same romance will cling 
<j 


io ihc stamp mill of to- 
day. 
Here ore shown 


a modern mill a( Grass 
Valley, Cal., a miner's 
pan and a cradle. 


.1 


DafelantJ Criftunc 


Hoof 


(Continued from 1'nge 1.) 


the .young m:in before him its 1C IIP 
waa trying by .sheer force of will to 
break him down. 


The other m:m—Suzanne observ"-.! 


With u nervous start th.it he was 
holding a revolver that seemed 
t > > 


be- pointing directly ut her—looked 
even 
more 
repellent. 
Turnble',1 


raven black hair that heishtciu-d tho 
pallor • of 
his 
pasty 
fouiiieiTinee, 


piercing black evil eyes, and a ;<.>nsr 
curved Spanish nose combined to 
give him a most - villainous aspi'i-f. 
There was something, too, in hi^ 
nervous, jerky manner that, even to 
Suzanne's in'.'Xperif'U'od 
eyi-s sug- 


gested-the l-.abitual usrr of draws. 
There '%r;xs but nne thi'nir she could 
think of to describe him—a vulture. 


.Noiselessly she lowoivd iv. 
;-r arm 


to the sill, mid inch by i n < - h , careful 
to make no sound, pushed up ln-r 
window. Tlie window oppositt- WMS 
open. She must hear what was t;o- 
hifr on over tht-re. 
Twin: already 
as she watched the "vulture" l*ad 
raised the revolver menacingly. :i:ul 
each time- s<he had sluniiicreii. o\- 
pectin^ to see murdrr eoinniir.'.'u' be- 
fore her very eyes. 


"If you dun't give it up before 
I 


count ten," she heard the man with 
the revolver say, "I'll put a bullet in 
your heart." 
The younc man's only response 


was a stiffs uincr of the body. Breath- 
lessly Suzanne- listened and watched. 
'.)h, "why. why didn't he give them 
whatever they wanted? 


The man with the revolver began 


to count slowly, viciously. 


"One- Two. Three." 
When he luiu reached "five" :i 


sorcam rose to Suz:«nno's lips, but 
before she could utter it there came 
from another source an unexpected 
interruption to the menacing eount- 
A knock, twice repeated, sounded 
on the door, so sharply given that the 
sound carried across the court. 


With a muttered oath tin- "vul- 


ture" hastily coviocaied the revolver 
in. his pocket. 
The man tiioy were, 


baiting, it seemed to Suzanne, edged 
a little closer to the window. 
She 


caught her breath, wondering if he 
^aas planning a desperate leap. If 
he tried it 
he 
would surely be 


crushed to death on the cement of 
the court below. 


For a. second tho eyes of his tor- 


mentors were turned 
toward the 


door, .ind swiftly 
the 
yoitns man 


reached into his inner pocket- Some- 
thing white came hurtlins out the 
v,indow and dropped into the. court 
below. Su-zane had just a glimpse of 
the young man's face, white _nd fc- 
termined, a clean, strong face in 
which there was no .sign of fear or 
wavering. Somewhere, it .scorned to 
Suzanne, she had seen that face be- 
fore. 
It seemed strangely familiar, 
almost like that of some old friend, 
yet she was positive it was no one 
that she knew. 
* 
As she watched she saw a Jap- 
anese enter, the butler, apparently. 
He approached the older man def- 
erentially, extending: a note on a 
silver tray. Impatiently the old man 
took it, tearing it open. As he read 
its contents he crumpled it up with 
an explosive "Damn!" and, still hold- 
Ing it in his clenched hand, waved 
the butler away. 
As soon as the 
door had closed behind the butler, 
out came the revolver again. 
r-^ "Once more, I tell you," cried the 


vulture-nosed, "you'll never leave 
this room alive unless you give it 
up." 
, "Gentlemen," the youns man an- 
swered calmly, "you are making a 
mistake. The documents you're look- 
ing for aren't in my possession." 
"Don't try that bunk," rumbled 


the old man. 
"AVe know they came 


back from Europe today, that. you 
got them not two hours ago—that 
you still have them." 
"If you don't believe me," the 


yaws*?-iaau. replied, with increasing 
confidence, "you can search me and 
see." 
"By God, we will," the old man 


cried^ rising from his chair. 
"We'll 


fetnp you to the skin. 
We're going 


to have those papers." 
In a mad torrent the thoughts 


rushed through Suzanne's brain. If 
they searched and failed to find the 
documents, an inkling might come 
^ to tnem of what he had done. They 


woum Keep h:~. prisoner there per- 
haus kill him, and would find the 
papers for which he was fighting so 
tersely lying there under the^win- 
dow. 
" Only 
she, Suzanne Trask, 


could save those papers. 


Swiftly she darted back out.cf the 


bedroom, pausing in the hall to- 
b>vtch up a small electric torch, and 
ran down the stairs, silently praying 
that she-might not be too late. Koise- 


—• lcfe«ly she sped through the lower 
hall and down the basement stairs. 
A door opened on the court. She 
3}Si>-££: had.'been down there before. 
and -she might find the door locked 
and the key missing. She breathed 
-more easily when she found that it 
'•was fakened with a spring lock. 
The door creaked noisily as she 


opened it. She paused, fearful that. 
the sound in the 
night stilliness 


^ould betray her. After a moment, 
hearing nothing, she ventured tim- 
oiously out into the court. It was 
bljck 'out there as at the bottom of 
i weli and for a moment her eyes 
could distinguish nothing. Casting 
a quick glance upward she perceived 
the square of light from the open 
window, and listened nervously, half- 
e\"pecfmg to hear the sound of a. 
--hot.- No sounds of any sort reached 


Venturing at last to press the but- 


ton of her tiny torch, by its feeble 
ray -she began searching the court- 
yard foot by foot. She cario upon 
the object of her search behind some 
empty barrels and swiftly thrusting- 
the packet into the bosom ot her 
. gown/she extinguished her lignt and 
San for the door by which she had 


f w 
St 
tl 
U 
f 


. ti 


t| blown .shut! 
She was 


OC4."Cfr°gntened shriek rose to h"r 
lips, but tiled away again as six-- 
thought of the young man in tne 
roomabove, making such a galiant. 
fieht 
1C she should scream, the men 


above might look out and discover 
her there with the papers. 
Yv tn ;, 
sob she crouched .-.Bainst ihu ciosort 
door, trying to think what s.ne shou.d 


d°She looked up at. (he ware of 
light and saw it suddenly vanisn. as 
it the blind had been *TXft<. 'lown 
sharplv. What could 1>; KOI:.,.' on in 
the room .-xhw*? 
Kh<- must get up- 


fctjur.i at one''. 
She liniidiy k»'H'!:«-d fl» '•'•<•' '•''"'"'• 
and getting no :e.-po:>«", ,;no(;,.r;d 
i c v i n ' a littU- U'.ud'-r, sit raining l.vr 
. trfi, I'rcsen'ly she heard K<W.<; oi,.t 
in "the 
basement 
Mirring, 
and 


ItnocUcd again. 
"Who's tlu-vj?" catne a cautious 


vt/jcc -she iocogrii'/:"d as thru, of old 
Andrew, th'- colored man of all work, 
•y. ho s!o;)t in Hie b;i..--'enierit. 


H'H 
me, 
Ali'-livw 
-Mixx 
Trnf-I>," 


f},f 
«'hl.-'pfrod. 
"For 
Ood'-i 
-'.:-iki/. 
MI.IH 
Ti'iisk! 


Wl;at are you doing out there at this 
tirm- of tiU;htV" 
•-;—1_." Shy hesitated. 
"I drop- 


ped mv fur piece out the .window 
:<nd caine down 
ti> get it and 
the 


door blew shut. 
Hurry and let me 


in."She 
could 
hear him 
shuffling 


»bout inside. 
Om:i> she thought she 


heard a muffled cry from above. 
Sh" flew, past old Andrew without 


wjulinv. to thank him, and. hurry- 
ing upstairs', ran swiftly to her bed- 
rO"ni v.'in<Jo\\ 
r ;ind looked e-ut. K!an!i 


o!ar!i!i>'ss met her. The window op- 
i.to^ii" n<.>A' \vns clos'Mi ;md the blind 
tif;!:'!. 
1-' 
drawn. 
She 
listened, 
but 


(.•mild ifur no sound. 


U'hat had liaiiponed there'.' 
Many r.itnuti'S had passed beforp 


she left her st-ntni' I post. She shut 
her windows ami locked them" and 
drew the blinds close. 
She made 


sure that her iioor was locked. Then, 
turning on the "lectric lights, with 
iri'jr.bii!!.^ finycj's she drew forth the 
packet ;:;!i! oxaniini'fl 
it. thrilling 


A 
1. i!h enri'.isily :r-: sht. 
x did MO. 


I ' 
was 
.1 heavy sruy linen en- 


velope, sea lid with three large red 
--ealj.. .(.)'i 
;'[,.- cover there was 
no 


writing or marking to identify it. 
-Sh-.- he ill it to the light, seeking to 
peer through the thick paper. 
Inch 


by inch site inspected the envelope, 
hoping to discover soin,.- line, or mark 
t h a t had escaped her. But there was 
nothing, absiiiutoly nnthin.!;, except 
tlijit in (he center of each of the 
great wax seals was a 
yrotesqne 


figure roughly outlined in the wax. 
something with wings, too indistinct 
LO be identified. 


Paper knife in hand, she debated 


with herself. 
Unless she opened it 


and gained some clew there was little 
likelihood of her ever discovering the 
owner. But dared she do it? The en- 
\^;opc must contain something of 
v.'ist importance. There might be a 
search. She might be suspected of 
bavin;; taken it. If she knew nothing 
of its contents her position might be 
safer. And, besides, if that youns 
man had dared risk his life to keep 
the contents from 
being seen by 


those other two men, it might be 
something at which he wished no one 
to look. She would not open it—at 
least, not yet. 


Leaving her lights all burning, she 


disrobed and went to bed, placing 
the envelope beneath ' her pillow, 
wondering vainly in the sleepless 
hours that followed what was in the 
cm-elope, but wondering even more, 
perhaps, who was the young man she 
hud helped valiantly, though secret- 
ly, to thwart his enemies. 


The burden of another's secret 


Htill 
weighed heavily on Suzanne 


when she awoke after ,'i troubled 
.sleep. 
Several times during 
the 


night she had imagined that she 
heard some one trying to get into 
the room, and once she was -sure 
she had detected whispers coming 
from the courtyard below, but she 
had not dared to get up «nd look. 
It was with relief that she realized it 
was niorninf; at last and the sealed 
envelope still safe under her-pillow. 


But as she dressed another prob- 


lem presented itself. Where was she 
to put the envelope for safekeep- 
ing" 


As she was putting on her hat to 


go downtown, the idea came to her, 
and when she climbed aboard a bus 
a few minutes later she was carry- 
ing a small black handbag, securely 
locked. In it, under some feminine 
fripperies, lay the envelope, still un- 
opened. Getting off at Forty-second 
sstreet, she hurried to the Grand 
Central station and deposited the bag 
in the parcel room, getting a check 
for it. Hurrying, then, to their little 
shop, two rooms on the second floor 
in East Forty-eighth street, she im- 
patiently waited her partner's ar- 
rival. 


It was nearly -one when Jane got 


in from New Jersey. Tired from a 
fruitless mission, she listened as Su- 
zanne related her adventure in all 
its startling details. 


"Suzanne Trask!" snorted "Jane 


scornfully. 
"You're hopelessly ro- 


mantic, always looking for adven- 
ture in everything. This is a law- 
abiding city with police to look out 
for us." 


"Pretty way they do it," Suzanne 


protested. "This city isn't half as 
safe as you think, Jane. There are 
lots of desperate criminals about." 


"But they're not living next door 


to us.'1 snapped Jane. "Do you know 
whose house that is next door?" 


"No," cried Suzanne excitedly. "Do 


you'.'" 


"It's 
Judge 
Ker.ton's 
home:— 


Judge Patrick Kenton." 


"Who's he? What (y>es he look 


like? Have you ever seen him.?" 


Suzanne shot the questions at her 


all in one breath. 
"He's a big politician. 
I've seen 


his picture lots of times. He's about 
sixty, stockily built,- with white hair 
and a white mustache." 
"It must have been he. I don't 
care whether or not He's a judge. 
He's a thoroughly bad man, the sort 
who would stop at nothing to gain 
his end." 
"Well," said the practical Jane, 


consulting a little desk calendar, 
"this isn't getting the firm of Trask 
&-. Kent, decorators, anywhere. There 
is that Miller auction this afternoon. 
You'll have to go. I'm dog-tired." 


"I don't think that sale will be 


•worth going to," objected Suzanne. 


"The stuff is mostly junk," Jane 


admitted. 
"I went in the other 


afternoon and looked it over. 
But 


there is an old desk that is just 
the sort of thing Mrs. Seton in look- 
ing for. At 'his time of year there 
v.-jil be few buyers present, and you 
should get It for fifty or less. She'll 
pay two or three hundred if it's what 
sh<? wants." 


"All right, I'll go," said Suzanne 


submissively. 


But as an hour later she sat wait- 


ing for the desk to be put up her 
mind was still occupied with the 
baffling 
problem 
chance 
had 


brought to her. Suzanne was still 
convinced that she had witnessed 
;.,;,,,,£. pha.se of a great crime. 
Her 


intuition told her, too, that if there 
tia<3 been a criminal in that room, 
it surely was net the man whose 
property she had rescued. 


The auctioneer's voice brought her 


back to her mission there. 


"What arn I offered for this mag- 


nificent desk?" he oa.!led out. "Num- 
ber sixty.seven in the catalog." 


It. was, she 
observed, an 
old- 


fuslnor.ful hich secretary of black 
wrtlnr.t, 'with a shelf that dropped 
and pull-d out, revealing ail sorts 
'..;' (xld-xiy.od 
''::•;< wci's 
and 
cubby- 


holes. :L rny.-'t'-nor,* piei-i of old f u r - 
niture, in i!K very a;.peara.nce suir- 
gi-.sting secret 
pan'-ls and 
hidden 


drawers. With caution born of ex- 
perience 
at 
other 
.'wiles. Suxanno 


wotted for some one else to start the 
bidding, seeking to avoid the .'i.ppr-t.r- 
unc.n ot beitu,' r.fige.i to buy. 


"Ti'-ri dollar^!" 
"What!" oi'iort the auetion-'-f.-r in 


irior)-; horror. 
"Only f.en dollars for 


this wonderful anti'itift that couldn't 


scratched a message on the desk 
pad. 


TaT jig- out 
her 
key, Suzanne 


opened the door, and this time she 
did shriek. 
The two rooms were in 


the same disorder as she had found 
their apartment, everything bearing 
evidence of a hasty but thorough 
search. 


A muffled groan called her atten- 


tion to a pile of rugs in one corner 
of the room. There lay her partner, 
enmeshed in a rug and bound with 
ropes so tightly that she could not 
move. A gag thrust into her mouth 
kept her silent, but her blazing eyes 
proved that she was very much alive. 
Freed from, her bonds, Jane Kent 


struggled to her feet, and burst out 
in unaccustomed apology: 


"Suzanne, you were right!" 
"Tell me." cried Suzanne, "what 


happened'.' 
Who did it?" 
"A man and a woman," said Jane. 


"She 
kept me talking while ho 


slipped up behind and gagged me. 
And they were looking for that pesky 
envelope you got hold of last night 
They said so. We've got to open it 
and find out what's in it." 
"We daren't!" cried Suzanne hys- 


terically. 
"There's danger—there's 


death in it. I know." 
Jane looked up from the sketch 


she was making—a design for a 
Japanese room, created largely from 


several works on Japanese art at 
her elbow. 


"Trask." she said to her partner, 


"what we ought to have done was 
go to the police at once." 


Trask.' ' otherwise Suzann6s---Yhea 


they wore- alone almost invariably 
they addressed each other by their 
last names, man-fashion—looked U[» 
from the old chair she was busily en- 
gaged in repairing, and shook her 
head derisively. 


"You 
couldn't Identify the couplte 


that bound and gagged you, coulu 
you?" 
' 
"N'o-o-o!" admitted Jaue regret- 


fully. 
"It all happened so unex- 


pectedly! 
All I reme'mbfcr is that 


they looked sort of common and out 
of place. I thought it was some war 
profiteer and his wife hunting cul- 
ture.'" 
"Well, then, what could the police 


have done? Remember, we weren't 
robbed of anything:." 


"At least, we-could-get that, old 


envelope and see what's at the bot- 
tom of uU'thls mystery." 
"It's better off where it. is until 


we find the owner," persisted Su- 
zanne. 
"I'd be afraid to have it 
around. The men that are after.it. 
now they have made two searches 
and have failed to find it. arc likely 
to let us alone. It was three days 
ago that they came here and noth- 
ing has 'happened since. I don't be- 
lieve they suspect us now of having 
it." 


"Then why not turn it over to thu 


police?" 
"And maybe get myself arrested 


for larceny. 
Besides, I don't trust 
the police. There's Judgo Kenton! 
'With my own eyes I saw him and 
the biggest gambler in New York 
working together hand in glove, de- 
liberately planning to.,murcler a man 
to get some documents from him. 
Maybe they have murdered him, for 
all we know." 
About the only change in Su- 
zanne's and Jane's life was that each 
of them had taken to carrying a 
revolver in her handbag:, and each 
night and morning they kept vigi- 
lant eyes on the house next door, 
but never since the night of Su- 
zanne's adventure had they seen 
either a window open or a blind 
raised. 
But tonight Suzanne had a dinner 


invitation. 
"I don't like the idea of.leaving 


you In tho apartment alone, old 
thing," she had said to Jane. 
"Bun along and don't worry about 


me," Jane Insisted grimly. "I know 
the -worst already. 
They had me 


bound and gagged, and It didn't 
really hurt me, nothing except my 
dignity. I'll be all right." 


So half past 
3 found Suzanne, 


looking her prettiest, chatting mer- 
rily over the 
coffee with Harry 


Campbell. Several times during the 
dinner she had been on tho point of 
describing her adventures, but al- 
ways a.3 she thought of it something 


within checked her. It wasn't her 


she was talking with her escort. 


her eyes turned toward the entrance 
as three men came in together, bu- 
zanne gave them a second startled 
look, and. turning to her companion. 
whispered excitedly: 
"Who's that Just come in— vhtu 


tall blond chap with two other 


Campbell turned casually to look 


In the direction of her glance. 


"Oh, 
that blond chap." he said 


carelessly. "That's Roddy Dean, 
i 


thought everybody knew him, ac 
least by sight. His football playing 
made him quite u hero four or five 
years ago." 
I 
"Oh," said Suzanne intcr-estedty} 


"so that's Koddy .Dean." 
In spite of herself she felt the 


color rising to her cheeks. Roddy- 
Dean! 
How could she have for- 
gotten him! 
Years ago, when' she 


was a junior at college, she had seen 
him twice on the football*field. Shu 
had been a cheering witness when 
he made that history making rutt 
that won the game1- for his eleven. 
For days thereafter his picture — a 
newspaper clipping it was and far 
from flattering — had smiled at her 
from the corner of her mirror, where 
she had enshrined it. No wonder 
Roddy Dean's face, as she viewed 
it ,-icroos the courtyard when he 
tossed out that envelope, had seemed 
familiar! 


"What has ho dort'e since he left 


college?" she ask-ci'i. 
"What has he done?" repeated 


Campbell enviously. "Well, he was 
abroad in the war, but he doesn't 
have to do anything. 
He's got ut 


least ten millions." 
"I suppose." she said suggestively. 
"that with so much money he is a 
heavy sport, backing comic opera •> 
and all that sort of thing." 


"Guess again," said 
Campbell. 
"Roddy Dean is Manhattan's model 
young multi. Ho takes an occasional 
drink, but ho doesn't gamble, and 
nobody ever saw him at the same 
show twice. There's never been a 
bit of scandal a(>out him. 'He's one 
of the sort that takes life seriously 
and looks on his money as a' re- 
sponsibility — goes in for civic better- 
ment and that sort of rot. Not that 
he's one of these -Pharisaical reform- 
ers or anything like that. He'i Just 
a decent chap trying to do the right 
thing wltfi his money." 


It did not hurt Suzanne's feelings 


in tho least to have her judgment of 
Roddy Dean thus affirmed. 


She must see Roddy Dean, nee him 


alone and see him tonight. 
How 


could she contrive to bring it about? 


"There came to her rnlnd a maxim 


of her practical partner: 


"The easiest way's always tho 


best." , 
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be duplicated today, for a thousand." 


"Twelve!" 
"Fifteen!" 
Suzanne recognized both bidders, 


second-hand furniture dealers wrho 
were regular attendants on such oc- 
casions. 


"Twenty!" 
.a 


"Twenty-two!" 
When the bidding lagged at thirty- 


five, she ventured a first bid of 
"forty." 


"Fifty," snapped a new' voice. 
"Sixty!" 
"Seventy-five!" 
"One hundred!" 
"One 
fifty!" 


There were only two bidders now 


—herself and the unknown. 
"Two hundred!" she called out In 


desperation. 
In her eagerness she 


had wormed her way forward nearer 
and nearer the auctioneer. 
"Two fifty!" came the voice of her 


relentless rival. 
At last she was in a posftion to 


see who was bidding against her, and 
as she caught a glimpse of his face 
she shrank back in dismay. It was 
the black-haired, vulture-nosed man 
she had seen the night before in the 
room opposite—the man who had 
been holding a. revolver. 


He was observing her closely from 


under beetling black brows. In stu- 
pefied bewilderment she let her eyes 
fall to the catalog she had been hold- 
ing unread. 


"Sold for the estate of Michael 


Miller, formerly an inspector in the 
police department . . . " was the 
phrase that caught her eye. A wild 
desire seized her to thwart this man 
today as she had done last night. He 
must not get that desk! 


"Three hundred!" she called out 


desperately. 
Her opponent shot her a vicious 


glance, as with a triumphant smile 
he shouted: 


"Five hundred!" 
It was beyond her limit. 
She 


watched the man approach the clerk 
to make payment for his purchase. 


Waiting until she saw him leave 


the auction room, she darted eagerly 
forward. 
"Who." she whispered excitedly to 


the clerk, "was that man who just 
went out, the man who bought that 
old walnut secretary?" 


"Oh, him?" said the clerk. 
"I 


thought everybody In New York 
knew him. That's Bert Epstein." 


"Who's he?" she asked. The name 


meant nothing to her. 
"Bert Epstein!" 
exclaimed 
the 


clerk, amazed' at her ignorance. 
"Why, 
Kpstein is the kingpin gam- 


bler of New York. He's got a pull 
tnat'd wreck the Woolworth build- 
ing." 


Dazedly she stumbled out of'the 


auction rooms and made her way 
back to the shop,-tryiilg vainly to fit 
together the pieces of her puzzle. 
What would Epstein, kingpin gam- 
bler, have in common with Judge 
Kenton? Why should Epstein be so 
determined to posbotw a flosk that 
h;u! belonged to a police inspector? 
J^ant night !i." -ihe had stood ;it her 
window she had felt nure th;it hftr 
presence there had been unobserved, 


but now she began to be' afraid. Per- 
haps he had seen her then. 


Regardless of her duties at the 


shop, she jumped into a taxi. She 
must get up to West End avenue 
at once and caution the old - negro 
not to talk. Arriving home,.she rang 
the bell of the landlord's apartment 
on the ground floor. It was the 
landlord's wife, Mrs. Casey, who an- 
swered tl.- door. 
The minute Su- 


zanne mentioned Andrew's , name, 
she was met with a flood of words. 


"It's the funniest thing about that 


old negro! He's "been here with us 
for over ten years, and I thought 
that, of course, he would stay for- 
ever. This morning I noticed him 
talking to a. man down in the court- 
yard, and ten minutes later he told 
me he was going to • leave. I tried 
to get him to stay the week out, but 
ho insisted on getting out at once. I 
suppose somebody came along and 
offered him a lot more money than 
we were paying. 
That's the way 


with servants these days, but I never 
thought old Andrew would desert 
me." 


With sinking heart Suzanne turned 


away and mechanically ascended to 
her own apartment. 
She was too 


late. They—whoever they were-—al- 
ready had been to see Andrew. Con- 
fusedly she reached her door and 
turned the key. As she entered she 
stopped, and 
with 
difficulty sup- 
pressed a, frightened scream. The 
whole place was in disorder, as if it 
had been ransacked from" top to 
bottom in hasty search. 
Drawers 


were pulled out, papers scattered 
about everywhere, frocks and hats 
piled about indiscriminately. 


In fear and trembling she forced 


herself to-visit each of the rooms, 
half expecting that at any minute 
some intruder might confront her, 
but there was no one. 
She began 


a hasty search to see if anything had 
been stolen, but could discover that 
nothing of hers or Jane's was.miss- 
ing, although the cases in which they 
kept their rings and trinkets had 
been opened and flung on the floor. 


There was now no question in her 


mind as to tho object of the search. 
Those people next door, or some one 
se'nt by them, had been searching 
for that mysterious sealed envelope. 


But the envelope was safe! 
But Jane—-"fehe must tell Jane what 


had happened! 


Her hand was on the telephone, 


when she remembered the taxi still 
waiting downstairs. It would take 
her only ten minutea to reach their 
shop, and, besides, she wanted to be 
there to see the expression on Jane's 
face. 
And there was an uncanny 


feeling about being alone there in 
their wrecked home. The'searchers 
might come back! 


When she reached the shop she 


found the outer door locked. 
She 


glanced at her wrist watch and was 
surprised to find it was half-past 
five, 
Jane always knpt the place 


open .until six, and insinted that one 
or the other of them stay until that 
hour. 


It. Jane had been culled nway un- 


expectedly she probably would have 


(Continued From Last Sunday) 
About the oven, forty feet away, 


the people of the villages who had 
gathered, stood or squatted, and sol- 
emnly awaited th-e ritual. The tahua, 
Tufetufetu, was still in a tiny hut 
that had been erected for him, and 
at prayer. 
A deacon of the church 


went to him, and informed him that 
the umu was ready, and he came 
slowly toward us. He wore a white 
pareu of the ancient tapa, and a 
white tiputa, a poncho of the same 
beaten-bark fabrics. 
His head was 


crowned with ti-leaves, and in his 
hand he had a wand of the same, He 
was in the dim light a vision of the 
necromancer of medieval books. 
He halted three steps from the 


fiery furnace, and chanted in Tahi- 
tian: 
"O spirits who put fire in the oven, 


slack the fire! 


O worm of black earth, 
O worm of bright earth, fresh water, 


sea water, heat of the oven, red of 
the oven, support the feet of the 
walkers, and fan away the fire! 


O Cold Beings, let .us pass over the 


middle of the oven! 
O Great Woman, who puts the fire 


at ease. 
The solemnity of the Umutl 


fell from them. Accordions, mouth- 
organs, and Jews'-harps began to 
play, and fragments of chants and 
himenes to sound. 
laughter 
and 


banter filled the forest as they squat- 
ted or lay down to wait for'the feast. 
I' did not stay. 
The Umutl had put 
me out of humor for fun and food. 
I lit my flambeau and plodded 
through the mape-wood in a brown 
study, in my .ears the fading strains 
of the arearea, and In my brain a 
feeling- of oneness with the eerie 
presences of the silent wilderness. I 
was? with Meshack, Shadrach, and 
Abfidnego in their glorious trial in 
Nebuchadnezzar's barbaric court. 
I 
was among the tepees of the Red 
Indians of North America when they 
leaped unscathed through the roar- 
ing,blaze of the sacred fire, and trod 
the burning stones and embers in 
their dances before the Great Spirit. 
The Umuti was not all new to me. 


Long ago, when I lived in Hawaii, 
Papa Ita 
had 
come there from 


Tahiti. 
His umti was in the devas- 
tated area of Chinatown, a district 
of Honolulu destroyed by a conflagra- 
tion purposely begun to erase two 
blocks of houses in which bubonic 
recurred, 
and 
which, un- 
of millions of 


shocks at tho moment and afterward. 
Dr. William Craig, who disobeyed 
the tahua and looked behind, yas 
badly burned, and was an invalid 
for a long time, though Dr. George 
Craig and Mr. Goodwin met with no 
harm. 
The resident half an hour 


after his passage tossed a branch on 
the stones, and it caught fire. In 
Fiji, Lady Thurston with a long stick 
laid her handkerchief on the shoul- 
der of one of the walkers, and when 
withdrawn in a few seconds it was 
scorched through. A cloth thrown 
on the stones was burned before the 
last man had gone by. 


What was the secret of the mira- 


cle I had witnessed? 
How was it 
that in all the Orient, and formerly 
In America, this power over fire was 
known arrd practiced, and that it was 
interwoven with > the strongest and 
oldest emotions of the races? That 
from the Chaldea of millenniums 
ago to the Tautira of today, the cere- 
monial was virtually .the same? Our 
own boys and girls who in the fall 
leaped over the bonfire of burning 
were unpremeditatedly imi- 
n a playful manner and with 


their forefathers had done 


religiously. 


on the lovu. 
The stones were cool 
under his feet. He told Tul Namo- 
liwai then that he was free to go, 
and the latter promised him that he 
and his descendants should always 
march upon the lovu with impunity. 


When I returned to my bird cage 
at Tautira, I sat down and consider- 
ed afc length all these facts and fan- 
cies. I believed In an all Inclusive 
nature; that the Will o'r Rule oC 
God which made a star hundreds of 
millions of times larger than tho 
planet I had my body on, that took 
care of 
billions of suns, worlds, 


planets, comets and the beings upon 
them, was not concerned in tricks of 


whim of mediums or tahaus. But I 
had in my travels In many 
seen inscrutable facts, and to me 


cause of the inaction of the fire In 
the lovu or umu. It was not a «ejL, 


fine might believe that the stones 
arrive at a condition of heat which 
the experienced sorcerers know to be 
harmless. One might conceive that 
the emotion of the walkers produces 
a perspiration sufficient to prevent 
injury during the brief time of ex- 


Let thy children go on the oven for a 


little while! 
Mother of the first footstep! 
Mother of the second footstep! 
Mother of the third footstep! 
Mother of the fourth footstep! 
Mother of the fifth footstep! 
Mother of the sixth footstep! 
Mother of the seventh footstep! 
Mother of the eighth footstep! 
Mother of the ninth footstep! 
Mother of the tenth footstep! 
O Great Woman, who puts the fire 


in the heavens, all is hidden! 


Then, his body erect, his eyes to- 
ward the stars, augustly, and without 
hesitation or choice of footprints, the 
tahu walked upon the umu. His body 
was naked except for the tapa, which 
extended from his shoulders to his 
knees. The heat radiated from the 
stones, and sitting on the ground I 
saw the quivering of the beams just 
above the oven. 
' 


, Tufetufetu 
traversed 
the 
entire 
length of the umu with no single 
flinching of his muscles or flutter of 
his eyelids to betray pain or fear. 
He raised his wand when he reached 
the end, and, turning slowly, retraced 
his steps. 


The spectators, who had held their 
breaths, heaved deep sighs, but no 
word was spoken as the tauha signed 


fe'w, their number obscured in tho 
darkness, ranged thmselve/; in a. line 
behind him, anoVwlth masses of ti- 
leaves in their hands, and some with 
girdles hastily made, barefooted they 
marched over tho path he took again. 
When the cortege .had passed once, 
the priest said, /'Fariu! 
Return!" 


and, their eyes fixed on vacancy, six 
times the throng were led by .him 
forward and back over the umu. A 
woman who looked down and stum- 
bled, left the ranks, and cried out 
that her leg was burned. She had 
an injury that was weeks in curing, 
from Tufetufetu, the 


*ti= *„ was elliptical, nine feet 
deep, and about twenty-four feet 
long. 
Wood was piled in it, and 
rocks from the dismantled Kauma- 
kapili church. 
The flre burned until 


the stones 
became red and then 
white, and they, too, were turned 
with long poles to make the heat 
-even. 
I inspected the heating pro- 


cess several times. 
At the hour ad- 
vertised in the American and native 
papers, in an enclosure built for the 
occasion, with seats about the pit, the 
mystery was enacted. The setting was 
superb, the flaming 
furnace 
of 
heathenism 
In the shadow of the 


lonely ruin of the Christian edifice. 
Papa Ita appeared garbed in white 
tapa,-- .with a wonderful head-dress 
of the sacred ti-leaves and a belt of 
the same. The spectators were of all 
nations, including many Hawaiians. 
The deposed queen, Liliuokalani, was 
a most interested witness. 


Papa Ita looked neither to the 
right nor left, 
but 
striking 
the 


ground thrice with a wand of tl, he 
raised his voice in invocation 
and 
walked .upon the stones. He reached 
the other end, paused and returned. 
S-everal times he did this and when 
photographers.rushed to make a pic- 
ture, he posed calmly in the center of 
the pit, and then, with all the air of 
a priest who has celebrated a rite <.f 
approved merit, he retired with dig- 
nity. As he departed from the inclos- 
ure, the natives crowded about him, 
fearfully, 
as viewed the Israelites 


the safety of Daniel emerging from 
the lion-'s den. Did I not see the for- 
mer queen lift the hem of his tapa 
and bow over It? It was night, the 
lights sputtered, and I was awed by 
the success of the incantation. 
A 


mlnutp after Papa Ita had gone, I 
threw a newspaper upon the path he 
had trod, and it withered into ashes. 
The heat seared my face. The doc- 
tors, five or six of thm, Americans 
and English, resident in Honolulu, 
shrugged their shoulders. They had 


na .. _ 
umn of white smoke arose, and Ita 
acrid odor closed my eyes for a 
moment. 
When I opened them, my 


friends of our village were placing 
the prepared carcasses of pigs on 
the banana trunks, with yams, ti- 
roots and taro. 
All these were cov- 
ered with hibiscus1 and 
breadfruit 


eter hid over the umu of Papa Ita 
at a height of six feet registered 282 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


There could be no negation of the 
extreme heat of tho oven of Tufet- 
ufetu. I 'had tested it for myself. No 
precaution was taken by the walkers. 
I knew most of them 
Intimately. 


Protestant church 
on the umu, and 
missionaries, who had taught them, 
as the Tautirans were taught, that 
the Umutl was a pagan sacrament. 


In some islands it was called vil- 


avilairevo, and in Fiji the oven was 
lovu. According to legend, the peo- 
ple of Sawau, Fiji, were drawn to- 
gether to hear their history chanted 
by the orero. when he demanded 
presents 
from all. 
Each, in the 
brave way of Viti, tried to outdo the 
other in generosity, and Tui N'Kua- 
llta premised an eel that he had 
seen at Na Moliwai. 
Dredre, the 


orero, said he was satisfied, and 
began his tale. 
It was midnight 
when -he finished. He looked for 
hia present at an .early hour- next 
morning. 
" 


Tui N'Kualita. had gone to Na Mo- 


liwai to hunt for the eel, and there, 
as he sank his arms in the eel's hole, 
he found it a piece of tapa that he 
knew to be the dresa of a child. Tul 
N'Kualita shouted: • 


"Ah! 
Ah! this must be the cavo 


of children. But that doesn't matter 
to me. "Child, god, or new kind of 
man, I'll make you my _ 


He kepi on angling with his hand 


•••in the hole, and caught hold of a 
man's hand. The man leaped back 
and broke his grasp, and cried: 


"Tui N'Kualita, spare my life and 
I will ha your wargod. My name is 
Tui Namoliwai." 


Tul N'Kaulita answered him: 
"I am of a. valiant people, and I 


vanquish all my enemies. I have no 
need of you." 


The man- in the eel's hole called 


out to hi magain: . 


"Let me be your god of property." 
"No," said Tul N'Kualita: 
"the 
tapa I got from the god Kadavu is 
good enough." 


"Well,"'then, let me be your god 


of navigation." 
a 
farmer. 
Breadfruit 
la 


for mo." 


'Let me be your god of love; and 


you will enjoy all the women of 
Bega." 
"No, I've got enough women. I'm 


not a big chief. I'll tell you; you be 
my gift to the orero." 


"Very well; and lot me have an- 


other word. When you have a lot of 
tl at Sawau, we will go to cook it, 
safe and sound." 


Journ „ 


exalted 
' 
the heat. 
Even this theory might 


not account for the failure to find 
tho faintest burn of scorch upon 
those who fulfilled the injunction of 
the sorcerers. 


The people of Tautira, from Ori-n- 


Ori to Matatini, had the fullest con- 
fldence that Tufetufetu had ehowa 
them a miracle, and that it .was not 
cvii, out to tns -Aj£HGrica,n find Buro- 
PC3JT missionaries th6 XJrouti ~was 
deviltry, the magic of Simon Magus 
and 
his successors. 
. 
, 
• 


Chapter XX 


The smell of the burning wood of 


the Umuti was hardly out of my 
nostrils before' my day of leaving 
Tautira came. I had long wanted 
to visit the Marquesas Islands, and 
the first communication I had from 
Papeete in nearly three months was 
from the owners of the schooner 
Fctia Taiao,- notifying me that that 
vessel, commanded, by Captain Wil- 


would sail 'for the 
a few days, "crew 
..Illing." I was eager 


for the adventure, to voyage to the 
valley of Typee, where Herman Mel- 
ville had lived with Fayaway and 
Kori-Kori. where Captain Porter had 
•erected the American flag a century 
before, and where cannibalism and 
tattooing had reached their most ar- 
tistic development. But to sever the 
tie with Tautira was saddening. Ma- 
taiea and tho tribe of Tetuanul ha'i". 
won my affections, but at Tautira T\ 
had become a Tahltian. I had lived/ 
In every way as if bred in the island, 
and had fallen so in love with the 


VM.VU a.-*" o»ii»i,.**^.*..jr vi Ljitj piace 
that only the already formed resolu- 
tion to visit all the seas about stirred 
mo to dispart. 


The village united to say gooa-by 


to me at a feast which was spread 
in the greenwood of the Greek i?od 
along the shore of tho lagoon. T'yon 
nl and Choti, the student and the 
painter, were foremost in the prena 
rations of the amuraa ma, and manv 


heat, and steam tho meat and vege- and all 
tables 
' 
of sole. 
I examined the feet and legs of the British resident, Colonel Gud- 


Raiere and the two girls J had corne geon. and three other Englishmen 


oven. Tul 
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with nml even the delicate hairs of had followed tho tahua as my neigh- 
\Vhat.' 


their calves had not been singed by bors had hero. Tho official said that death in 
ihoir fim-v nromcnnde. 
though his feet wero tender, his own Come! 


. -., 
• ,, 
.. ni.,i M'i<- 
kill me, said 1 t l N k 


Am 1 going to 
exchange for 
my 


while the ladles 
banana leaves 
tholr center, ami adorned n 
(lowers. 


life? 


their fiery promenade. 
though 


Meanwhile all disposed themselves sensations were 
of 
light electric 
T«l N'KuaUta obeyed, and walked 


iitti, :,j century Co.i 
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[Tundra Holds Myriads of Jewels 


Born Under Blanket of the > Snows 


"Flowers north 
of 
the 
Arctic 


Circle? Flowers in the northern, tho 
frigid part of Alaska?" 


Yea—flowers 
in 
tho 
greatest 


beauty and the mbst wonderful pro- 
fusion. Flowers more colorful^ more 
delicate, more varied than those of 
tho tropics. 
The midnight sun Is the solution of 


the mystery. .The long hours of day- 
light give a constant supply of heat 
and send it down Into the underlying 
etrata of frozen ground, thawing out 
the soil and yielding to .the rootlets 
their.fill of nutritious moisture. 
It was in the valley of the Noatak 
that I studied tho flora of northern 
Alaska—that serpentine river that 
carries Its silt and floating debris 
around its great curves to deposit 
them in the salt water of Kotzebue 
Sound, it main part being from two 
to three degrees north of the Circle. 
But the' reports of other explorers 
ehow that many, if not ail tho species 


Vof the Noatak region abound all thOj 
if.nay up the Arctic ocean as far as 
Point Barrow, on the extreme north 
coast. 
And Vilhjalmur 
Stefansori, the 


very latest of Arctic explorers, in 
speaking of the abundance of bril- 
liant flowers that surprised him in 
his travels through the Arctic, has 
mads the astonishing statement that 
these plants grow as far north as any 
land has been discovered. 


THE RESXJBRECTIOy. 


' junc—about the beginning—is the 
usual time for the resurrection of 
these myriad lives of sweetness and 
beauty. Whenever and. wherever the 
eun burns a hole in the snow, which^ 
still gives the whole region the ap- 
pearance of winter, flofwers -imme- 


• diately hold up their heads and un- 


fold their petals. Not all at. once, 
of course. 
. ... . 
Some, like the anemone, for in- 


stance, . which is also one of the 
earliest risers of temperate climes, 
are in such eager haste to run their 
yearly cycle, that they do not wait 
' to grow, but blossom first' and do 
their growing as the plants enlarge 
and merge-into the seediness of old 
age. 


• 
Arctic flowers, like human plants, 


choose their places of abode. Some 


. consider the sunny tundra the only 
place in the world to live; others are 
in love -with the fragrant coolness of 
the spruce forests; while a great host 
of energetic plant being prefer the 
warm /sandy beds of tho river banks 
and ihe -willo%v-covored islands. 
Tne tundra—the greatest bugbear 


of tho gold-hunting muaher—is not 
shunned by the flowers; On the con- 
trary, owing to its free exposure to 
the warm, rays of the spring sun, it 
is the home of many of the prettiest, 
and usually the earliest ones. 


anrsTERT OF THE TUNDRA. 


Tundra, as you know, is the name 


given to tho peculiar surface of the 
rolling hills that make up such a 
large part of Northern Alaska. As 
the soil on these hills is always 


..frozen a few inches below the sur- 
f 'face, fhe water is prevented from 


seeping down, so that what cannot 
run off remains in the numerous hol- 
lows, forming frequent and extensive 
bogs. Until one realizes the condi- 
tion of the ground beneath the sur- 
. face, it seems unaccountable that 
such high, rolling hills should be so 
•water-logged. 
"Nigger-heads, niggerheads. every- 
where! That is what you find on the 
tundra—humps of cotton-grass (eri- 
ophorum capitatum) formed by the 
new vegetation growing out of the 
decayed roots and leaves of the 


growth of untold summers—all so 
slightly fastened to tho ground that 
"tho 
unwary 
pedestrian 
is 
often 


plunged headlong. 
But he picks 


himself up and tries it again, as the 
uneven pools of water between are 
worse, than the instability of tho 
drunken "nlgfyer-hc.'uls." 


Of course, these bare hills are not 


beautiful, but the soft grayish-green 
color of tho cotton Brass makes a 
most effective background for the 
bright-hued blossoms that light up 
its dreariness. 


TTIE ARCTIC CRANBERRY. 
Kven 
the 
treacherous 
"nigger- 


heads" are, put to good use. Imagine 
numberless soft green cushions bear- 
ing in their loaf-nap the most deli- 
cate nodding blossoms, and, later the 
Jewel-like fruit of the Arctic cran- 
berry, so pleasing to both eye and 
palate. To Kather this tempting fruit 
one has only to sit' on an adjacent 
"nigger-head" and comb the shining 
berries with the fingers into the palm 
of the hand. These cranberries are 
of such delicate flavor and have such 
tender skins that they would, soon 
supplant 
the 
cultivated berry if 
within reach of the markets of the 
world. 


There Is also a blue berry, identi- 


fied as bog bilberry (vacciniu'm uligi- 
nosum) that is far superior to the 
blueberry of temperate climes, being 
ruore .delicate in every respect. This 
luscious fruit grows on the lower 
lands also, and in many places along 
the upper course "of the Noatak, 
patches of the 
tiny bushes were 


found that were literally blue with 
,the berries. 


But to gather them it was neces- 
sary to bow the tired back and bend 
the stiffened knee, while constantly 
fighting the swarms of savage mos- 
quitoes and black flies. Picking ber- 
ries under such circumstances could 
not be considered a pleasure, bur 
the 
possibility of obtaining fre?' " 


fruit of any kind while traveling' 
through the desolate wilds of the 
lvoatalc.ner.vea one up to the tedious 
task even -when worn out by the 
vicissitudes of the clay's journey. 


* FEEDING THE BIRDS. 


The various kinds of berries are 


not wasted. The birds would assure 
you of that. 
Sandhill cranes fly 


every morning from their secret hid- 
ing places—too high, for anything but 
an airplane gun to reach. From this 
safe vantage position they reeon- 
noiter their chosen feasting ground, 
and when th°y find it occupied by 
those they know to be their" mortal 
enemies, they emphatically express 
their indignation by a great whr-r- 
ring and wheel away to find another 
purple 
harvest 
field to exploit— 
which is most easily done. 


Ptarmigari also are fond of the 
berries, especially in the 
winter, 


when the' fierce winds have swept 
away the concealing drifts of snow 
and left the frozen dainties standing 
out sharply against the dazzling 
white Background which performs 
the friendly office of shielding the 
snow-white birds from the searching 
skill of the pot-hunter while" enjoy- 
ing their juicy dinners. 


Then there are the 'bears. Fortu- 
nately they are not numerous in this 
part pi Alaska, though the few.lh'it 
aro there wander incessantly during 
the summer in search of food, and 
are. liable at any moment to come 
strolling leisurely alr.ng^ leaving ths 


imprint of their great paws wherever 
the ground Is bars or soft enough to 
retain it, frlghtenin:," 
an unarmel 


person nl.Ticst as rruc-h by tlid :n- 
rr.en.S'.; c t.wy in 
evidence a.s :.'!•?>• 


would ty their actual bodily appo v- 
ance. It Uoks-as if the bears would 
starve wHhout the bountiful e.;-o,n •••? 
berries. 


JvEEI'IXG ONE KYE OI'E.V. 


But tho stranded prospector mu:-:t 


have some of the .frcerfo'r-all fruit, 
too, to keep for winter use. and as a 
monster bruin may make its appear- 
ance at any moment in a mood to 
dispute posseajioa of the 
cov-eted 


berries, if not also of n, disposition ID 
covet the possesor of a mall <;uun- 
tity of the treasures, it is necessaiy 
to. keep one eye on the work of de- 
spoiling the low bxi^lx^s while the 
other is roving the surrounding 
acres of hummocks to spy any pos- 
sible approach of the ene'my. " That 
days and clays pass without the 
feared materialization does not re- 
move the ever-pres,ent apprehension 
that it may come at any time. 


The. flowers of the tundra that 


are-not important from the fact that 
they produce appetizing, health-giv- 
ing fruit, must have their beauty for 
a solace, for it is certainly true in the 
Arctic that "Many a, flower is born 
to blush unseen." Perhaps the birds 
and flies and bumblebees have a 
sense of beauty, and are made hap- 
pier by the dainty fashions and sweet 
atmosphere of the Lapland rhodo- 
dendron, the mountain avens, the 
many species of pedicularia tundra 
Buttercups, lupines, and scores of 
others too numerous to mention. 
Under ordinary' conditions, these 


these flowers run their courses with 
astonishing rapidity, but there are 
places on the northern slopes of the 
tundra where the adjacent forest 
shuts out the sun, where deep banks 
of snow remain all summer. 
As 
these chilly remnants of winter's 
ermine disappear at the upper edges, 
lowers spring up and put out their 
ulobms in the greatest haste, so that 
many kinds that have long since van- 
ished everywhere else may be found 
until autumn chasing the snowdrifts 
down the hill. 


After the tundra blossoms have 


faded, the white heads of the cotton- 
grass take their places and give to 


the landscape the appearance of 
being freshly though thinly covered 
with snow. The Eskimos sometimes 
use these delicate silky pompon?, 
which would be the delight of some 
creative milliner, as timler to light 
(heir snioky fires, which seems a. pro- 
fanation of such exquisite creations. 
But beauty is relegated to the back- 
ground in Alaska, utility being of 
the most -vital importance. 


One other plant must not be over- 


looked—cladina 
rangerifera—better 


known as reindeer moss. 'In view of 
the rapidly increasing reindeer in- 
dustry 
in northern Alaska, this 


starch-filled 
lichen 
which grows 


nearly everywhere on tho tundra, is 
of greater importance than all the 
other vegetation put together—all 
except the trees, which aro absoT 
lutoly necessary for fuel. 
To obtain 


this highly nourishing food, the rein- 
deer, tho oniy domesticated animal 
that can survive in this northern re- 
Kion, paws down untiringly and un- 
erringly through tho greatest depths 
of midwinter snow. 


FOREST VEGETATION. 


Now the scene changes. The for- 


ests—the immense stretches of rag- • 
ged, twisted,, knot-speckled' spruce, 
present their claims for .attention. 
Here a luxuriant carpet of featheri- 
ngs^ furnishes a fitting- background 
for myriads of blossoms far mor» 


Some 
Arctic 


Blooms 


delicate than those of the treclot's 
tundra. 


In June, the anemone, both white 


and yellow, claim lurgo areas for 
their own. It certainly is a charm- 
ing sight to sc'o thousands of those 
old-time friends , :ill 
turning- their 


starry faces in exactly one direction 
—presumably with the wind. 
On.- 
might take it as :i token of welcome, 
if it wore riot for the belief that it 
is their way of announcing their fa- 
miliar name of "windflower." 
They 
are surely very remarkable weather 
vanes. 


But a rival soon enters the floU'l— 
pyrola rotundifolia—in .some locali- 
ties called shln-leaC or winter^rcen. 
which, like some vain maiden, al- 
ways seems to choose an environ- 
ment that, enhances its loveliness. 
The white, wax-like, pink-veined and 
pink-cheeked faces may be found 
«rniling; like a Jfona Lisa, from n 
background 
of 
feathery 
fern-like; 


moss in the shpilc ot" a protecting 
spruce. The pyrolns arc fairies hold- 
ing their revels dancing- in circles 
around 
tho 
rough-barked 
trees. 
There is no placo on earth so perfect 
in its appointments that it would nor. 
receive added grace from a handful 
of these perfumed fairy denizens of 
the frigid zone. 


AX ARCTIC ROSE. 


Another beautiful flower, found at 
its best about two hundred miles up 
the Noatak, is mountain avens (dryas 
integrifolia), an eccentric member of 
the 
rose family. 
It 
disappoints 


somewhat by its lack of fragrance, 
but its pure white petals and bright 
yellow stamens give it a most refined 
appearance. 


Growing close to the mountain 


avens, a.s if choosing harmonious 
surroundings, were some rather large 
lemon-colored poppies (papaver nu- 
dicale) so fragile that they would not 
stand pressing, the thin petals turn- 
ing black and falling off. The .Eski- 
mos have a very pretty belief in re- 
gard to this flower. There is a yel- 
low butterfly that appears just £.fter 
it fades and they say that the poppies 
have turned into butterflies. 


Another flower of the forest that 


deserves special mention is mortensia 
paniculata, one of the bluest flowers 
that grow. The botanists do not call 
it a bluebell, though its color and 
form entitle it to the graphic name. 
Lungwort it is dubbed, as it is sup- 
posed to have demicinal qualities re- 
storative to the lungs. 
The same 


flower is found in many parts of our 
United States, but the Arctic plant 
has a shorter tube and a longer bell 


m 


iyi/m 


vihioh 
is 
a 
great 
iiopn>venu>nt. 


Tiirsr- gj-afvful linnsing bolls always 
recalled ihe. old song-: 


•'Til-:- roses are a regal ran' ami 


hunibli; folk the daisies. 


Uul bluebells of Xew -England, to 


you 1 (,'iv my praises. 


To you. fair children of the sun. 


whom bonny Spring- discovers. 


With bluebirds for your laureates 


and honey bees for lovers." 


Tho Kolden shrubby cinque-foll has 


no poetry hovering about it and no 
fragrance, but its resemblance to the 
wild roses, to whom it is distantly re- 
lated, envelope it in an atmosphere 
of floral romance. 
In addition to 


which 
ihe.re are the monkshood. 


larkspur, zijr.irtonus. Jacob's ladder 
and dwarf rio.trwooil that could not 
possibly be overlooked. 


UIJCK SHADOWS ON THE SXOAV. 


Tho 
forests 
arc never without 


some accessories to their beauty, 
even in the winter, when blue shad- 
ows sivo the snow tints of most ex- 
quisite delicacy. 
But it is in the 


autumn' that they are most brilliant. 
Then yie mossy carpet is illumined 
with u, tracery of scarlet- and gold. 
The leaves of the creeping boat-berry 
(arctostaphylos 
alpina.) 
and 
the 


bear-berry willow (salix uva ursa) 
which grow intermingled and resem- 
ble each other in their crepe-like 
texture, assume the most gorgeous 
colors. 


The willows (not identified by the 


Smithsonian Museum), found every- 
where, are robed in yellow arid 
brown, tipped with the whitish tints 
of their fruiting catkins. 
And the 


few small cottonwood trees sprinkled 
among the overtowering- spruce are 
whitewashed with numerous and im- 
mense bolls of cotton. 
To all of 


these are added the scarlet berries of 
shepherdia canadensis and the bear- 
berry, which give a finishing touch of 
brilliance to the "melancholy days." 


WILLOAV COVERED ISLANDS. 


From the forests to the "-sandy, 


willow-covered islands, which are 
very numerous in one part of the 
Noatak, and the low river banks, 
may not be an agreeable change, but 
it introduces s. different class of 
plants. 


Here the Pulse family—which in 


our clime boasts the sweet pea for 
its progeny—is represented in fullest 
measure. There are at least ten very 
different species spread out in the 
greatest profusion, reminding- one at 
a short distance of fields of carna- 
tions cultivated for perfume. 


Crimson, pink, yellow and white, 


gently blended by tints of purple, 
form a delightful color combination. 
Hedysarum Mackenzii—no common 
name known—is the most showy of 
this tribe. 
The bud clusters are a 


rich dark red which fades to shades 
of crim?on, pink and purple as the 
fragrant 
blossoms 
mature 
and 


lengthen into long loose racemes." 


As this beautiful flower changes to 


a dull purple in pressing,, the pre- 
served specimens do not give any 
Idea of its fresh, vivid coloring. 


With these Pulse representatives 


grow 
broad-leaved 
willow 
herb 


(chamaenerion latifolium) similar to 
the willow herb, or fire-weed, of the 
Pacific 
Coast, but 
having much 


larger blossom*, shortened into nearly 
capitate clusters instead of the com- 
mon, 
greatly elongated, flower stalk 


on which the blossoms begin at the 
lower end and slowly open upward, 
thus . winning admiration as very 
pretty flowers rather than recogni- 
tion only as troublesome weeds to bo 
exterminated. 


That tho roots are sometime.™ used 


for food was revealed to us in i*. most 
surprising way. 
While the two 


women of our party wore, domiciled 
on the canvas-covered steumer which 
'.v.'i.s marooned on ,x sund bar fur th':; 


Some "Arctic 
flowers. 


A.bove, left to right: Arctic 
Lupine, Wild Monkshood, 
\ViIlow Herb (sometimes 
called Fireweed), Golden 
Shrubby 
Cinquefoil, 
Ja- 


cob's Ladder, Shin Leaf 
or Wintergreen. 
Below, 


left to right: Lemon-col- 
ored 
Poppy, 
Lousewort 


and Woolly Lousewort. 


summer, a group of laughing younsr 
Eskimos suddenly made their ap- 
pearance, xif was a surprise, because 
before the ice breaks up in earlv 
spring the natives leave their igloos 
n the forest, en masse, for marine 
hunting on the coast of the Arctic 
-v> this party came as if they had 
sprung:, like the flowers, from the 
ground.. .. 


But what especially interested us 
was the fact that they were all chew- 
in? something which they evidently 
enjoyed. 
Investigation proved it to 


bo the root of the willow herb and 
as we were on the alert to obtain 
anything in the vegetable line, -we 
dug up some of the roots from a 
near-by sand bar and proceeded to 
chew them ourselves.- They tasted 
somewhat like a sweet potato, but 
were too fibrous for our pampered 
stomachs, 
even when boiled and 


baked and fried to make them ten- 
der. 
. - . . . . - 
v^ 


There is another interesting flower\ - 


whose seven or more different species ^> 
have different habitats. • .'.It is th« 
lousewort (pedicularia), doubtless so 
named on account of the black, 
louse-like dots at the points of th« 
tiny leaf divisions. 


THE LOUSEWORT. 


If a name were derived from tri» 
bird-like beak of the upper Up of tb,« 
corolla, which usually has a. round" 
eye-like mark where the eye would 
naturally be, it would emphasize the 
most pleasing characteristic instead 
of the most disagreeably, suggestive. 
The pedicularia grow mostly in wide,- 
loose spikes or spike-like racemes, la 
different shades of pink and magenta 
running: into a. purplish-pink-in som» 
of the species, though one . plant— 
known as eye-bright-—has a. panicle 
of small yellow flowers; one: a large 
capitate cluster of creamy blossoms, 
and one with the long beak a rich. 
dark red, while the three divisions of 
the lower lip are a vivid pink. As 
these plants \vere new to the writer, 
to find so many varieties of the 
unique plant was most interesting, as 
it aroused speculations on the ever 
open question of the origin- of spe- 
cies—and of these in particular. 


It seemed as if there must be 


something: in the soil or climate that 
the tribes of Pulse and Pedicularis 
Jlnd particularly agreeable, as it is 
unusual to find so many species of 
any one family in the same locality. 
And since they do thrive so •remark- 
ably, it might be wondered whether 
the Eskimos, who have a difficult 
struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door, might not be led to engaga In 
agriculture to the extent of growing- 
peas to supplement their usual.diet: 
of seal-oil and frozen fish during: thft 
long winter months. 


As there were 140 different plants 


collected and preserved—which In- 
cluded pearly everything except tho 
willows and trees aad sedgea—It 
would be impossi&le to even mention 
them all, but to describe only tna 
more showy ones would give such a 
defective impression of tha whole 
that a number of others represent- 
ing well-known- plant families are 
here mcr'vv named. 


lii'leed. it ^.as a constant source 


i.f !•-:>> vii-^iHurfc to b« daily running 
ii.T'.isjj I'iiuiiii.u 
1 rilembers of the eom- 


(t,>j!-ri!:ua(l on Page 7.) 
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By Leah Fink. 


The moment you meet Paulfni 


Frederick you know why ail hei 
friends call her "Polly." There i: 
a hospitality, a spirit of good fellow- 
ship in her hearty greeting: 
"I'm 


very, very glad to know you." and 
her firm handshake that makes you 
feel as though you had known her all 
your life. 


. It is this spirit of good fellowship 


that is the keynote of her 
per- 
sonality. a personality as warm, as 
vivid and bright as her 
favorita 


color — brilliant orange. 


I saw Miss Frederick for the first 


time under the glaring lights of a 
studio set at the Robertson-Cole lot. 
\ very dramatic scene was betas 
filmed and the only sounds were 
an occasional injunction from the 
director, and the tender, throbbing 
tones of Massenet's "Elegy." 
<I 


found 
out 
afterward that Mies 


Frederick 
never 
works 
without 


music, for she is one of those who 
responds keenly to the magic of its 
inspiration). The atmosphere seemed 
charged with a tensity that I felt 
the moment I stepped on the stagre, 
and I was about to leave the inter- 
view for another day, when I found 
myself 
being: introduced to th« 


famous star, and heard her invita- 
tion to come to her dressing room, 
where we could talk without fear ot 
interruption. 


Always in my mind Pauline Fred- 


erick will be associated with sun- 
shine and the soft, haunting fra- 
grance of early spring, as seated In 
a low, upholstered chair close to an 
opened window, where the sun cams 
through., and touched' the glints of 
copper in the rich brown of her 
hair, her deep, luminous blue eyes 
sparkling with animation, she talked 
of her work and the little intimat* 
things of her daily life. 


A NORMAL GIRIi. 


"There is really so little of interest 


I can tell you about myself," sh» 
laughed, exhibiting a row of even, 
•tvhite teeth. 
"You see, I'm not a 


T)lt weird, exotic or faddy — I lead 
a very normal sane life, most of It 
out of doors, when I find the time, 
and am happy in just trying to work 
and live the x'ery best I know how." 


Her fondness - for the great out- 


doors is manifested by the splendid 
stables, a part of her Beverly Hills 
establishment. 
Here 
seven 
cow 


ponies, not ' your Eastern riding 
horses, but the real Western ponies 
of the plain, make their .home, and 
are ready for any great adventure 
their mistress may plan. 


"And your work?" I asked. 
"My work . . . I love," she re- 


plied simply. 
"I cannot imagine 


myself ever being quite away from 
the excitement of it all ... 
it has 


been, a part of me for so long." 
It was because she possessed an 


unusually fine contralto voic£ that 
she first thought of a professional 
career. 
Opera singing was to bs 


Tier forte, but after a few appear- 
ances on the stage at the ICnicker- 
backer theater, in New York in light 
opera, her talent as an actress was 
discovered and she determined to in- 
vade the dramatic field. Her triumph 
in "Sam»on" with "William Gillette 
in "Joseph and His Brethren," "In- 
nqee"n.t" and other dramatic stags 


, is still well remembered. 


HER STAGE DATS. 
M 
" 


, > "During the 
early days of my 
theatrical career, I had many stormy 
moments," she reminisced whim- 
sically. "T don't believe I shall ever 
forget what happened one day at a 
rehearsal. 
The play was a 
par- 


ticularly difficult one to stage, and 
the 
director had 
Ibeen working 


.hours with us. Try as I would, for 
" some reason, or other, I simply could 


not feel my part, and finally the 
<Urector in desperation shouted, 'Oh, 
what's the use'. You're nothing but 
•a beautiful stick to hang clothes 
onl' Eight then and there my fight- 
jng" blood .came to the surface, and 
I .made up my mind that I WET* going- 
to make ;him. take those -words back 
before the end of the first per- 
formance." 


"And did he?" 
"Yes, not only that—but he was 


BO apologetic—he hardly knew what 
So do. 
. ' . .. 
the balance of the 


•ropek my dressing room was filled 
with, the flowers he sent me daily 
as peace offerings. 


"That.little outburst really 5id me 


a great .deal of good, though." she 
•went on, "for it made me realize that 
only !>y giving n;y very best could I 
"vcr hope to achieve any degree of 
succept- 
However, I shall always be 


unsatisfied .professionally. 
Perhaps 


it is because I have learned through 
.observation that with self-satisfac- 
tion progress generally ceases, and 
(hat must never happen. I do not 
feel that I have reached the topmost 
rung of artistic expression for my- 
self, but I do believe that each day 
brings me closer to my goal." 
"Do you ever Jong to go back on 


the stage?" 
"Occasionally I find myself Inr.^-- 


ine for the close persona! contact 
with the audience that the' stage 
brings, but picture making is? fas- 
t mating" to me. And sometimes when 
[ think of what a. motion picture 
3>iust mean to 
people who never 


pljmpse 
any 
other 
form 
of the 


'make-believe' it awes me." 


Here there crept into Pauline 
Frederick's wonderful deep blue eyes 
. n expression of wis-tfu! sadness, ax 
.ho thought perhaps of the days 
when "make-believe" was to her. 
-». something to dream of. 


Ctoe-great succcws whi>?h she now 


enjoys as the sereen'K leading emo- 
tional actress has no; turned iier 
head, or made hor oblivion* to the 
,tti'U!?glc-S of those about her. 
She 


i-. over re;.niy to «T.eo;iruj?e, to in- 
.plfe the ni'v.-coi'ner who Hi-ems really 
1fti<?7iterl, an*.! riKinv who tooay are 
we53 0!) Ihf: i'<>;u! to fa in P. owe. their 
'jiUU't to 
Misii 
KY<v)erie.k, 
.She 
i.>. 


fqllftl!1' firm, however, 
in 
urglm? 


{)l(>He who M-ern uni'ii'cd ft,r Norf'ti 
HJI t "^ fo fo!iM\v !UK. :< more suited 


•>* 


^ 


Wt, < 


r* 
v 


MULINE 


[FREDERICK 


to their, talents. 
"Far better to be 


a good cokf, than a poor actress," 
says Miss Frederick. 


A glimpse into Pauline Frederick's 


home and hours spent outside the 
studio reveals her wholesome sim- 
plicity, and her keen delight in the 
joy of living. In her manner of ex- 
pression, her every movement, there 
is suggested a sense of space. One 
cannot imagine her going 'anything 
little or mean, and it is this sense of 
'bigness" \vhich is felt in the sur- 
roundings of her home. 
The house 


itself is in the exclusive residence 
district of Beverly Hills. 
Set in a 


parkway of velvety lawns and- big 
trees it commands an imposing view 
of purple blue mountains and the 
ever changing moods of the sea. 
Miss Frederick's own room 
faces 


the mountain.':, for she loves the 
spirit of calm and peace which these 
ever-lasting friends seem to bring. 


GOOD TASTE. 


Everywhere 
in 
the 
Frederick 


household is evidence of good taste, 
of refinement. 
There is a living 


room, lighted by the soft, rosy glow 
t> r inv lamp-3 a cozy fireplace and 


UXr; 
FREDERICK has 


been called the grwfnsr mix- 


tress o/ nx/tJih and emotions on 
tin1 screen, as the top [ihnto from 
"'Ilii' Lurr> of ]t'i(!e'' reie.ah. Re- 
toir are A/I'SN I'rt-ili'rir:!,: find lier 
mother. 
TJmy ure true pals in 


their home tit Hr-ierH' //!//•;, near 
Lot Angeles, shown If/on:. 
The. 


ullter ph'tto .v/irwt tlir Mirers ax 
n 


comfortable ea.sy' chairs which invite 
one to linger and rest. Reproduc- 
tions of famous old masterpieces 
adorn the walls. 


There is a music room with a baby 


grand piano, for Miss Frederick is 
an accomplished pianist and her 
voice is as fine and rich as it was 
in the early days of her stage career. 


The library, a quiet, cool room, 


reflects the studious, the thoughtful 
side 
of Miss Frederick's nature. 


Upon its shelves can- be found tho 
literature 
of 
every nation, fairy 


tales by Hans Christian Andersen, 
dramas by Victor Hugo, and tho 
charm'ing wljimsies of Barrie. 


Miss Frederick's favorite retreat 


when she is spending the day at 
home is the huge sunparlor, redolent 
of t?io outdoors. 
It is gay with 


flowors blooming on 'chintz, vari- 
colored 
sweet 
singing birds 
and 


painted reed furniture filled with 
soft-downy cushions. Here she does 
most of her reading and writing and 
plays hostess at afternoon tea par- 
ties. 


Because she is so fond of animal:;. 


Miss Frederick 
has a variety of 


birds, dogs and horses. 
There avn 


canaries, parakeets, cuokatoos and 
parrots brought from the far ends 
of the world. 
She has: two police 


dogs, an English setter, and a tiny 
black Chow dog, whom she laugh- 
ingly calls "the toothless wonder," 
because 'Of a recent illness which 
deprived him of nearly all his teeth. 
She has seven cow ponies and an 
English thoroughbred in her stables. 


HORSTSBACK JAUNTS. 


Horseback 
riding 
Is 
her 
pet 


hobby and as a general rule .she 
rides to and frem hor studio, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, on horseback. 


"Lftarnfnp; to ride was one of the 


most thrilling experiences I ever had 
in my 
lifp," rotna,r!fod Mi.-js Fred- 


erick, 
"It was during tho filming 


uf ono of my pictiii't-s that i learned 
!o ri<1(\ 
I wag playing a. girl 
who 


had 
lived in a. big pniirio all lu-r 


life, and 
to whom, ri'Iing was 
n-.i 


fany an walking. 
To prepare iny- 


.self for the part, T had dppli.led to 
take a few riillntr Ic^on*, Ui*l JU*t 


""Si 


L\ 


J'»*&>&• 


n. 


some reason or other I could not 
manage to spare the time, and when 
the day arrived-for-the riding scene 
I was totally unprepared. I can't 
remember to this day how I ever 
mounted the horse, a real .Western 
cow pony, but I do remember that 
before I had time to adjust myself 
in the saddle,' I was . lying flat on 
the ground and a group of cow- 
boys stood laughing flown at me. I 
don't believe I would have tried it 
Again, had I not overheard one of 
the cowboys remark in a withe-ring 
tone, 'Aw get some one who knows? 
how to sit in a saddle. 
She- ain't 


a 
riiier and ain't never goin' to 


learn.' 
Of. course, that -decided me. 


and with a show of bravado, which 
I was far from feeling, I mounted 
again. 
Wonder of wonders, this 


time I stuck. 
Shortly after this T. 


engaged an instructor, and who do 
you -suppose he was? 
None other, 


is a splendid horseman, and he 
taught me how to ride in true. West- 
ern fashion as well as to rope." 


A FRIEXD OF COWBOYS. 


Miss Frederick is a, familiar figure 


at' 'the roileos. for she 
numbers 


a.moriK her 
friends scores .of real 


cowboys, some of whom she mot in 
pictures and others introduced to 
her by her cowboy intsructpr, who 
is now a devoted worshipper a.t her 
shrine, and who stoutly declares 
that "Miss Pauline is tho best wo- 
man rider in the country, barrin' 
none." 


Ilncently Mis.s Frederick receiver! 


a 
gift, from one of her cowboy 


friohds in tho .shape of a rea! Mex- 
ican saddle, elaborately carved and 
glittering 
with silver 
mountings. 


Indeed, her stable boasts of a sw.dOlo 
room 
filled 
to 
overflowing; 
with 


c-very type and 
variety of saddle 


known, most of them gifts. 


Another one of her favorite hob- 


bies Is. collecting fans. 
Mi.ss Kn;rt- 


i.Tick now ha?i the 
larxexi, private 


rollpp.tion of ra.r« anil amirnie fans 
in Un" country. 
These- 
inf-hnlfj 
;> 


dainty, hand-carved ivory ami luce, 
fan 
said to 
have been 
u>-«vl by 


Alaric Antoinette, 
and one 
which 


was formerly the property of the 
last, Knn>i'e?rf'of China. 


With all'her love for the outdoors. 


however, 
Miw.s Frederick is essen- 


tially fnininine. 
Tho clinging mys- 


tery of silk.s ffiscinatc her. and shrt 
t;ikos Rrcnt pride in' planning !ier 
gowns, and whalover tho occasion is 
faultlessly attired. 


For public ,lifi! who dors not care 


at nil. 
Gay rc»taui"i.ntit or cafc.s 


HC'Idom scf li^r; intoi'Viewrrs find it 
hard to moot her, ami if it wore not 
that aho is the recipient of "thou- 
f;itul» of fnri lotlors asking for hrr 
i>hoiUat'it|>hH K in 
doubtful if , she 


would; ever have any taken. 


Miss 
Frederick 
ha« 
complfterl 


three pictures in tho last six months, 
often working far into the night on, 
some of the interior studio tweces. in 
order 
to 
maintain 
her . relcjjs'ins 
schedule, 


Hotwoon her pictures, her activi- 


ties on behalf of the Children's Or- 
IhopiMiio Hospital, hi-r barbecue pur- 
tios, hor rodeos which arc 
slngeil 


very ofton on tier own estate, and 
hor other .social activities. Mi«i rrefl- 
trrick in 
floHcribod 
as 
bdn^ 
j))^ 


hn.s!f\st and tho happlc.st woman now 
in public life. 


if, 


. - • ' • • • • • f 


Daftlanto Crfftime 1 


(Complete in This Issue.) 


Well's first idea hud been flight- 


to get away 
from these stately 


mansions' by the Hudson and lose 
himself in the great city below. 


"To look at me," he thought, with 


* groan, as ho turned into tho upper 
reaches of Broadway, "ono would 
never think that I had been wounded 
(so." And indeed he was right. Ex- 
cept for his exnresslon, which had 
something pathetic in it. you would 
fscver have suspected that ho had 
j(ust been dealt a mortal thrust. • 
'""Marry you after this?" Margaret 
had said to him. "Not if you wore 
the last man on earth!'.'. Which 
wasn't exactly original, when all is 
said and done. "We have absolutely 
nothing in common." she- had con- 
tinued, watching him closely for 
winces; "you can't talk. You can't 
ride. You can't understand. 
You 


can't 
take 
a 
joke. 
You 
can't 


dance—." He winced then. "I don't 
believe that a clumsier man ever 
stepped out on a floor. 'Old Bumble- 
foot,' they call you—•' 


"It's a lie!" he had growled, Tho 


next moment she had given him 
back his ring and Melkhad left her 
v.'ith the face of a. man who is hurry- 
ing out to self-destruction. 


"Don't do anything rash!" sho had 
. called after him,, mockingly. 


"I'd 
like 
to see 
myself!" he 


scoffed, as he swung down Madison 
avenue. 


In hts resentment, Mell 
didn't 


notice that his speedometer was 
trembling around "40," nor did he 
see the three enormous trucks that 
were coming, out of the side-street, 
one closely following, the other, like 
three 
friendly 
mastodons 
going 


down to the river to drink. 


"Good night," said Mell, as he 


•topped upon his brake. 


It was too late. 
Ahead of him, 


tho 
three 
leviathans 
completely 


blocked tho street. To the right was 
a lamp-post and a 
photographer's 


shop. Mell looked at the trucks and 
he- looked at tho post. 


As the lesser of two evils, ho chose 


tho post. 


As Mell's perceptions grew clearer, 


he became aware that his resting 
place was a photographer's dressing- 
room, and that, bending over him, 
was a doctor and a business-like, 
young woman, who was evidently in 
charge of tho shop. 


"A 
narrow 
escape," 
said 
tho 


doctor. 


It seemed to Mell that the good 


physician spoko almost with regret 
—-though this no doubt was imagin- 
ation, for he was still light-headed. 


"How's the car?" he asked in a 


•mall faint, voice. 


"A wreck," said the doctor. 
"Would you like us to tako a 


photograph of it?" eagerly inquired 
tho young woman. 
^ Mell weakly nodded—in ,a way it 
,'fras a sort of repayment for her 
hospitality—and sho and the doctor 
went out. 


"Heerns like a nightmare," said" 


Mell, who was feeling as though ho 
•would float it he tried to walk, "and 
I guess it will be a nightmare, too, 
when Aunt Agnes hears about the 
car." 
His mind retuVning then to 


first causes, 
ho added: "Lucky I 


wasn't killed, or Margaret would al- 
ways have thought that J. had done 
it because sho jilted me." 


He drew a deep breath and looked 


up at the framed photographs, that 
hung around him on the walls. 


"I'll-bet It took moat of them halC 


an hour to get those careless-looking 
poses," he thought, -with the trace of 


C///7Z5? 


• 
The photograph over tho couch at 


which he was staring showed a quiet, 
serious-eyed girl who, was standing 
by a. table on which a 
pug-nosed 


Pomeranian was perched, looking up 
at the girl with adoring eyes. It 


• 
have been .her dress that 


acted Mell, for it was evidently 


a dark suit of tho simplest possible 
design—and it couldn't haw been 
her hat, which was nothing but a, 
.dark straw with a narrow band of 
ribbon around it. 
And it couldn't 


Vuve been hcr studied pose, for she 
had none. 


He was still looking at the pic- 


ture, deep calling to deep, although 
he didn't know it—when the brisk 
young manageress entered. "We've 
taken the car," she said. "How many 
prints would you like?" 


"Oh, I don't know," said Mell care- 


lessly. "But tell me," he added, look- 
ing up at the picture which had In- 
terested him so, "who's this? Does 
she live around here?" 


"I only wish I knew!'1 The young 


woman frowned. "She came in here 
about three months ago and foolishly 
enough I dkln't take a deposit. . We 
made up a dozen arid have them yet. 
We tried to deliver them at the ad- 
dress which she wrote down for us, 
but she had moved away and left no 
other address. . . . Still it learned 
me a lesson. If the Prince of .Wales 
himself carnc into this shop for a 
.sitting; tomorrow, he would have to 
pay a deposit." 


When -Mell left the photographer's 


shop ten minutes later, he had the 
twelve pictures underneath his arm, 
and the raised flap on the cash regis- 
ter said "$20." And not only did ho 
have tho pictures, but he had tho 
card on which the girl with the dog 
had written her 'name and address. 


MISS MOLLY.INGESTUE 


35_1 West 12th Street 


New York City 


It was a dashing, unmistakable 


handwriting. 
Tho. capital "Y" in 


"York" looked like Ncptu-ne's tri- 
cient; tho capital "M" in ."Molly" re- 
sembled a 
throe-legged 
stool on 


which the god of the sea might rest 
himself. 


Of course it was reprehensible in 


Mejl to have bought tho pictures, al- 
though it might be said that ho had 
acquired them In much the same 
spirit as ho would have purchased 
a painting by Astl, or ono of Benda's 
beautiful heads of Miss America. 
But who* he finally reached his 
room and had looked at the pictures 
longer than was good for him, ho 
did an utterly indefensible thing, for 
which it can only be pleaded that ho 
must have .been 
still 
unbalanced 


from the shock of his accident—to 
nay nothing of the sting he .felt for 
having been jilted that morning. 


"I ':now what I'll do!" ho wid- 


denly told himself. "I'll sond one of 
these 
pictures 
to 
Margaret 
iind 


make her think that I've had an- 
other girl all the time—" To which 
thought ho added the distinctly in- 
.elegant reflection: "I'll make her 
think she's not tho only pebble on 
the beach!" 


Disguising his hand as well as he 


could, he wrote across the bottom on 
one of the photographs, "Yours ever 
—Molly to Mell." 


And in his own handwriting he 


.composed the following note to the 
lady who had so recently worn his 
ring: 


"Dear Margaret: Do you think it 


likely that I shall do 
'anything 
rash' with such consolation near at 
hand? Witli best wishes for your 
future happiness, I am— He thought 
for a minute how best to close it, 
and then—Yours cordially, he wrote, 
with a bitter little flourish of his 
pen, Old Bumblefoot—" 


Heretofore you have heard him 


briefly styled aa Meli, but his full 
name was Melville Van Itansellaer 
Scrymser, and although you might 
not think it of ono with a name like 
that, he had been born as poor as 
any Tom, Dick or Harry. But al- 
though he was poor himself. Mail's 
Aunt Agnes was the Mrs.s Van Ran- 
-sellaer, and in her autocratic, over- 


bearing way, she had always made a 
pet of Master Mell. 


This may sound nice, but it very 


often wasn't, for Aunt Agnes was one 
of those thorough old la'dies who love 
and hate with e"qual intensity—and 
everything she didn't love, she hated, 
and did it well, too. She had a com- 
manding voic« when excited, and 
such a manner that even the ser- 
vants referred to her with, uncon- 
scious awe as "the madam." 


, "I 
wonder 
what 
she'll say." 


thought Mell, "when she hears about 
the car?" 


He had decided to stay in the city 


until the'storm had a chance to blow 
over, and had written his aunt an ac- 
count 
of his a-dventure with the 


lamp-post. Mrs. Van Rensellaer was 
staying that summer at the old 
family manor on the Hudsjn, her 
town house on Park avenue being 
closed until her return in October. 
So Mell had gone to his club and 
there he waited for Aunt Agnes' 
lightning" to strike him. 


He didn't have long to wait. 
"Dear Melville," sho wrote back, 


"I'm glad you're not hurt 


"I happened to be in 


when Margaret received your photo- 
graph. What a beautiful 


"I shall come to Is'ew York next 


Monday afternoon on the 4 o'clock 
train, and shall stay a day or two. 
Please go to the house and have the 
second floor well aired. 
When I 


come, I should like to ^rneet this 
'Molly' of yours. I take It, of couYse, 
that her family is a good one. 


"Margaret had already told me 


that you had decided to disagree. At 
first I wa.s furious, but when I saw 
tho photograph you sent her, I be- 
gan to forgive you—" 


Mell read the letter three umes 


and then he slowly turned to one 
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of the remaining eleven photographs. 


"Young lady," he said, "within the 


last few days I've lost a fiancee and 
a perfectly good car. And now some- 
thing tell:-; mo that unless I find you 
within the next few days, I'm going 
to lose a legary'and a pei'Tuctiy good 
aunt. . . . !" 


Tho more Mell thought it over, the 


less he liked it. 


"If there's ono thing that Aunt 


Agnes won't stand." ho groaned to 
himself, "it's lies or deception in any 
way, 
shape or form. And now, if I 


have to tell her the truth about 
Molly, she'd never believe me again 


more to the point, Mell had simply 
got to find her. There wag not the 
least doubt about that. ,Yot all thalt 
morning and all that afternoon ho 
strolled and looked in vain; and al- 
though-he had his lunch and dinner 
at the window table.of an upstairs 
restaurant, aiid kept hi^eycs on the 
street, he might just as well huve 
watched tho salt and pepper, of all 
the good it did him. 


unusually good 


to enjoy It, 
one, 
but Mell 


It was dusk when he 
left the 


with 
that 
silent intentness with 


which most c-f the important things 
of life are decided. a..d what they 
saw in each other's eyes, no one 
could tell you but their own two 
selves; but when the glance was 
finished, it might be said that they 
both seemed unconsciously satisfied. 


Tho baker knew Meil, and the re- 


spect with which he spoke to his 
landlady's nephew might have helped 
a little; and When they left the bake- 
shop, Mell was carrying the cake 
which Molly had 
bought. 
At ail 


event it wasn't long before they were 
(sauntering along and chatting, as 
young people have sauntered and 
chatted since time immemorial; and 
every time she spoke, and especially 
every time the smiled in her wistful 
way, Mell felt his admiration for 
her growing deeper and deeper, as a 
swimmer walking out from shore 
gradually 
approaches 
the 
place 


where the depth of the water will 
carry him off his feet. 


"Xine o'clock'" she gasped at last, 


when a neighboring church clock 
chimed the hour, "i must run home 
now—" 


"At least you'll let me see you as 


far as your door." said Mell. 


"No, no; you mustn't!" she ob- 


jected before tho words were hard- 
ly out 
of his mouth. 
"You—you 


mustn't come—and you mustn't fol- 
low me-—or I shall never speak to 
you again." 


"But when shall I see you?" pro- 


tested Mell In his turn. 


Sho considered, giving him that 


glance which is mentioned above. "I 
generally go to tho baker's—at tho 
.same time every evening," she said. 
And tho next moment she was gone. 


The moro Mell thought it over 


now, 
the more the sense of adven- 


ture filled and thrilled him. 


"A queen—oh, a queen!" he told 


himself, "but 1 wonder why she did 
not want me to know where she 
lived. . . . " 


Tho servant's gossip at the board- 


ing-house- recurred to him. "A lot 
of rot!" he scoffed. 
"As if a girl 


like that could be :-ilxed up in any- 
thing wrong. . . . All the same." 
ho thought with a slight frown, "I 
wish there wasn't any mystery about 
It—because Aunt Agnes will want to 
know all about her." 


That noon he lunched again at the 


upstairs restaurant, and there he saw 
Nicky Manning, one of their Park 
avenue neighbors. 
Nicky, was evi- 


dently in a state of considerable ex- 
citement. 


"Our 
house 
was 
robbed 
last 


night!" he said, breathlessly. "Yes! 
Somebody simply unlocked the door 
and' walked In—and nearly every 
lockad door in the house was wide 
open this morning. Opened mother's 
jewel-safe, too, but she has every- 
thing with her up at Bar Harbor ex- 
cept an old glnger-bready diamond 
ring, and they toow that. Didn't take 
anything else. Wait, I'll show it to 
you." 


"But how can you show it to me?" 


Mell, "if they took it." 


"That's tho funny part of it," ex- 


claimed 
Nickey—"the 
ring 
came 


back by mail this morning with a 
label fastened to it 
Here! What do 


you think of this?" 


Ho drew from his pocket a small 


cardboard box. The ring was evi- 
dently an old engagement token, and 
fastened to it was a tag bearing the 
following remarkable caution, "You 
ought to have better locks." Mell's 
eyes chanced to fall upon the ad- 
dross written on the cardtoard box 
in which th'e ring had been returned, 
and instantly his indifference fled. 


It 
was 
unmistakable. 
"Good 


Lord!" he thought, with a. sinking 
heart—"it's Molly's writing. 


Mell met her again that night— 


and the next—and the next—and al- 
though a number of times he was 
perilously close to asking her about 
Nicky's ring, he could never 
get it out." 


fore she could blow it, Mfill ran his 
frr<? arm around her elbows and 
pinned them 
helpless aeainst her. 


quivering body. "Look.-here," he 
said as sternly as before, "who's In 
this house?" 


"it—it's Dad," she told him with 


a broken little en". 


When Aunt Agnes had 
written 


that she would arrive on the 4 
o'clock train that day, Mell had 
overlooked the fact that owing to 
local 
daylight-savins 
ordinances, 


clocks and trains don't always run 
together. According to the watch in 
his pocket, it was only ten minutes 
past three, when he suddenly dis- 
covered that there was a burelar in 
his aunt's house; but as a rather dis- 
turbing matter of fact, Aunt Agnes- 
had caught an earlier train than she 
had expected and at that very mo- 
ment she was in a taxi speeding 
along to her Park avenue home. 


At first when Molly had told him 


who w;is in the houso, Mell thought 
she had fainted, the life seemed to 
go out o C - t h « body, which was still 
confined within his encircling arm. 
He hastily unlocked the door and 
half led, half carried her insid^. 
"Now you sit hero," he said, guilding 
hcr to a chair near the window, '"and 
by the time I've founij out what's 
going on upstairs, perhaps you'll ic-el 
better, and we'll be able to talk this, 
thing- over." 


He went up to the floor above, but 


caught no sight of an Intruder. Once 
he thought he heard a noise in thy 
basement. "Molly, I guess." Think- 
ing that sho was making her escape, 


the floor above. 


"Old 
Bumblefoot, 
first," 
he 


moured to himself, "and then Molly, 
the Yeggmon's Beautiful Daughter— 
I'm not very lucky in love—" 


The 
second 
floor, 
too seemed 


empty: and after a cautious search 
Mell started up another flight. 
Ho 


was nearly at the top uf the stairs 
when a movement in the main hail 
below caught his. ey<;, over the banis- 
ters. Two floors below Molly had 
hold of the arm of a silk-hatted old 
gentleman and was urging him to- 
ward the front door. 


"I'm going to get a look at that old 


boy," 
muttered Mell, as he skimmed 


down- the stairs. The carpet was 
thick, and apparently neither Molly 
nor her father heard him coming. As 
Mell approached them from behind. 
th<; old gentleman was busy with tho 
lock of the front door, and was evi- 
dently having trouble with it. 


"I wonder why they don't go down 


through 
tho 
basement," 
thought 


Mell. From outside came the noise 
of a taxi briskly moving away, and 
firm, ascending foostep? were heard 
on the basement stairs. 


"For 
Heaven's sake!" 
muttered 


Mell as the basement <3oor swung 
open-—"it's Aunt Agnes!" 


By that time he had reached 


Molly's side and pave a quick glance 
at her father who had spun around 
at the sound of the opening door. 
Mell caught a glimpse of a mahogany 
cane with a , gold handle, dove- 
colored spats and a neat gray beard, 
but the next moment his aunt's 
words claimed all his attention. 


"So this is Molly!" aald Aunt 


Agnes. 
• 


Molly .gave a 'startled look, hcr 


eyes wet with tears. 


"Don't be frightened, child," said 


Aunt Agnes kindly. 
She held out 


both hands, and, drawing the as- 
tonished girl to her, she kissed her. 


"There, there," she said, gently 


patting her shoulder, "I wish you 
wouldn't cry—" 


Then, she turned to the' gray- 


bearded 
old gentleman near 
the 


door. 


"This is Molly's father," said Mell, 


hurriedly. 
"Mr." Ingestrc, this is my 


aunt. Mrs. Vansellaer." 


"Mr. 
Ingestre," 
repeated 
Aunt 


c-nt 
he 


Allies, with the sraze of or.e '.vh6 is 
f-x-archin? far back, in the memory— 
"It isn't a common name, but surely 
you aru't ":.y relation tu ciu Stuv". 
vesant Insestre who Insisted that 
earn of his three sons should learn 
a. trade." 


"StuyveKant 
Insestre 
-was 
my 


father," replied the .old gentleman. 


"Thsn which are you—-the black- 


smith'.' 
Or the tailor? 
Or—let me? 


set—what was the other one?" 


"Tj,<? other one was a locksmith." 


prnl!f-'J Molly's father with an utter 
disregard for grammar, "and that 
ont'.« me!" 


"You must be awfully mystified 


about-Tud." .said Molly to Mell-tin* 
next «v--:i;ng, "and yet it's simple 
e.'umgh .to explain." 


Molly ami h»r f.-uhcr w«?r<3 v!e:titr~ 


"Twin Gables" as the quests of Aunt 
Agnes, anvi after dinner .Molly and 
Mell had set out for a stroll. 


"from the things 'I have heard." 


she continued, 
"gran-lfuther 
must 


have boon an eccentric old per.tic- 
rr.un—and Dad's a IiU!<? bit that way. 
too. 
When .he had lenrn'.-d his tr:i<ic 


he made up his mind that he was 
soing to invent a lock that simply 
couldn't 
be 
opened 
without tho 


proper key. 


"He spent a frightful lot of 


in 
experimenting 
with 


kinds 
of 
locks—and 
finally 


thought he had it. He called his new- 
lock the Penguin and a big factory 
was built to make them. 


"He had to borrow money to sinrt 


his factory, but the luck was a. tre- 
mendous success. About a year ago. 
though, a srroup 
o-f 
hi* partners 


forced him out of tho company, a:td 
it nearly broke his heart. 


"They didn't know that he had 


found a way to pick the Penguin. He 
had 
a 
little bunch of adjustable 


master keys that would open any 
Pen.cuin lock that had ever beci: 
r-ade. and— 


"Of course he couldn't trust h;.- 


udjustable keys to anybody else, .<=y 
he simply began undoing Penguin 
locks wherever he saw them. Even 
it' he had been arrested. I don't think 
he would have cared much, because 
it would have given publicity to the 
fact that he wanted everybody to 
know. Anyhow, owners began to 
complain that the lock wasn't any 
pond .is a protection, and it wasn't 
long before the news spread and the 
sales fell off enormously. 


"Dad still had a few warm friends" 


in the company, and yesterday, just 
before we left New York, he had a 
visit from two of them. The other 
partners ar» willing to sell out now 
for anything they can get. and his 
friends want Dad to go back and 
tako control, and 
reorganize tho 


company." 


"He certainly is a wonder," said 


Mell, laughing, "but then I might 
have known that he was—" 


"Why"" 
she 
asked 
innocently 


enough. 


"Because he has such a wonderful 


daughter." 


They walked along then for a 


time in silence.and somehow their 
hands met—and somehow, too, they 
failed "to part again. Presently they 
came to a bench that overlooked the 
river, and they sat down. 


"There's one thing, though, that 


I can't understand," said Moliy at 
last. "How did your aunt happen to 
recognize me when she caught ua in 
her house yesterday afternoon?" 


"It's a long story," he said, "and 


—I have another story that I want l< 
tell you first—" 


Perhaps she caught the meaning 


in .his voice. At any rate she !oakt>< 
at him with such a glance of tenet- 
inquiry, that partly in silence ani, 
partly in tremulous speech, he t<i''", 
her the other story—the old, aweel 
story which can never die." 
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Four years ago when I began my 
atudy of ocean pasturage at La 
Jolla I spent a good deal of time 
on tho pier observing the activities 
of the small fishes which, feed on 
the microscopic pasturage itself or 


it 
practically disappeared. 
Fifty 
years ago plainsmen said man could 
not diminish tho numbcv:? of buCfalo. 
They are gone today. A long list, of 
similar examples can be given to 
show most clparly man's destructive 


** 


In the Catalina region .the lead in 
the fight for saving commercial fish- 
eries from destroying themselves and 
the fishes is taken by the Tuna Club 
and its friends. 
Their arguments 


are based on tho" amateur, principle 


were great numbers pf.small mack- 
erel, none of those .which, I saw that 
summer being more•• than-' six j,nches 
In length. 
Most- were- somewhat 


smaller. Very little line 'fishing was 
done from th'e pier that season and 
one man who. tried it:told rue.in dis- 
gust that ho had caught many large 
mackerel' there a year "or two be- 
fore. . 
' . 
' - . ' . . 
' ' • ' , ' • ' • 


In the summer, of 1913 mackerel 


seemed fewer than the year before, 


-but slightly : larger. "In: 1919". they 


•were still fewer,' they, remained near 
the pier for a shorter time, but they 


caught in early sum- 


mer and they, were much like those 
of 1919.. But in late -August large 
mackerel came, sometimes in great 
numbers, art'd they -stayed in, that 
neighborhood .for about two months. 
Most of these, weighed a little moro 
than a pound'.-'and there were prob- 
ably as many which .weighed more 
than two pounds as there were of 
those which weighed less .than one 
pound. 
, 


Nowhere is a nice set of problems. 


ences in the inshore occurrence of 


. mackerel in 
the 
different years? 


Was it a question of pursuit of food, 
or of flight from enemies, or of mi- 
gration from disagreeable conditions, 
or was it due to a combination of 
these and many other influences? 


No one Is able to give a clear an- 


,pp,rer to these questions, 
although 


Ahey are questions of basic value 


•{in any effort to understand tho dis- 
tribution and behavior of food and 
game fishes. 
Substantial 
progress 


toward furnishing answers to these 


Under modern methods European 


fisheries are being depleted antf cer- 
tain lines are 
clearly threatened 


with destruction. 
In our own coun- 


try some types of east coast fishing 
have been destroyed. 
On our west 


coast the salmon, fisheries are in se- 
rious danger and in California the 
shad is an excellent example of. a 
fish of vast recuperative 
powers 


which has been repeatedly threat- 
ened. 


In Southern California the mack- 


erel and its near kin, such as tuna, 
albacore, and yellowtail, arg certain- 
ly less, abundant than 
they were 


thirty years ago, when I first came 
to Southern California. In spite of 
this fact, wastefulness and reckless- 
ness.is constantly in evidence. Fish 
which might have been valuable for 
breeding purposes if left free 
are 


sold for. fertilizer when the market 
for fooi fish is low. Spawning 
grounds are invaded and spawning 
fish driven away or captured and 
destroyed. 
Fishing is 
frequently 


done in. illegal limits. Many fish are 
injured- by nets from ' which they 


cannot 
survive, 


ial fishermen make no ef- 


to provide for needs of the fu- 


i. 
There Is a mad scramble to 


grab for each outfit all that can be 
taken while it lasts. 


But all of these things have a 


very direct bearing upon the future 
prospects for food supplies for our 
rapidly increasing population in Cali- 
fornia. 
If 
commercial 
fishermen 


cannot or will not themselves ob- 
serve care in the handling of such 
important resources we must find 
some way to force them to do so. 
One very effective way might be to 
out the number of boats to a safely 
low maximum and hold it 
there 


Thi 


. ... Club are wealthy a.._ 


tial,, attorneys' for alien, lawless and 
criminal fishermen continually try to 
befog tho issue and befool the rest 
of us by the cry that the rich are 
oppressing the poor and that the 
rich sportsman is trying to rob tho 
poor fisherman of his daily hread. 


Now, so far as we are concerned, 


if a rich man is right what is the 
difference how rich he is? Must we 
desert or discredit a safe 
policy 


merely because it has the indorse- 
ment of men of affairs? 
The fact 


of the matter is that these two op- 
posing camps of amateur and pro- 


very, very soon!" 


The address whicli Molly had writ- 


ten "upon the card was one of those 
exclusive 
boarding-houses 
which 


have the outward and inward ap- 
pearance of private dwellings. 
A 


colored girl in a white ca.p and apron 
ar. iwcred Mell's ring. 


"Miss Molly Ingestre? 
YCSHUH"' 


she said, partly in answer to his 


and partly in answer to 
lollar bill which he osten- 
held between his fingers. 


"Her pa.w lived here for quite a 
spell—a fine old gemmen, Ah don't 
care,what dcy says. 
Miss Molly, at 


first, 
she was away 
at 
bo'ding 


school, but fln'ly she came home to 
her paw. Just what the trouble is, 
Ah don't know, but all at once they 
left here very suddenly and didn't 
leave no address behind 'em. There's 
been quite a few inquiring after 'em 
since they went—police detectives, I 
think some of them was— 


"Last Thursday, on mah afternoon 


out, Ah was over on East Fifty-fifth 


of natural resources. 


EDUCATION 


Virtually every student of the Uni- 


versity of Heidelberg, Germany, who 
has passed the first year wears a 
sword scar on the left side of his face 
caused by sword drilling-. 
* 
* 
* 


Because children coming to school 


with dirty faces are sent home to 
wash them, teachers likewise must 
^iave clean faces, in New Bedford. 


Mass., and the use of cosmetics in the 
public schools is forbidden. 
* • • 


Shorthand is written so as to keep 


at a rate of from'lSO to ISO words 
per minute. 
Records of from 200 


to 250 words a minute have been 
made. 


. . ... side of the street as though 
she lived around there somcwheres 
and was doing the shopping." 


"Was she alone?" 
"Well, suh, there v,'as 
nobody 


walking side by side. And maybe Ah 
imagined it, but4.t seemed to me that 
not far behind her was one of those 
same police detectives who had been 
around here a. time or two inquir- 
ing for her paw!" 


It occurred to Mell later that never 


before had be bought anything for 
five dollars which had -glwpn him 
such a rich range of emotions, but 
after he had returned to his room 
and had looked long and earnestly 
at the picture on his dresser, one 
thought in his mind gradually grew 
head and shoulders above all the 
others—one of those fine command- 
ing thoughts that have dominated 
the masculine mind since first this 
ancient world began to spin. "What? 
That girl do anything wrong?" he 
asked himself. 
"She couldn't if she 


tried!" 


was thus perhaps that the 


day, when his.eyes fell upon a very 


Pomeranian that was 


g the air on the end of a 1 ash. 
glanced at the dog and then 


with a start he looked at the girl 
who was with it. 


Yes—it was certainly Molly. 
If anything, she looked a little 


mere wistful than her photograph—a 
wistfulness that had more sadness 
in it than Mell liked to see, and that 
filler! him more powerfully than ever 
with that strange desire to comfort 
her, which he had felt, when first 
he saw her picture. 
But now that 


he had found her, it suddenly came 
to him that another problem, quite 
as- difficult as the first one., had 
simultaneously presented itself for 
solution. It is one thing to find a 
nice girl whom you have never seen 
before, but it's quite another thing 
to make her acquaintance on the 
streets of a large city. 


Upon reflection, he decided to try 


strategy. The Porn was lagging be- 
hind and its leash was a good two 
yards long. 


"I'll trip over the string," 
he 


•thought, mopping his forehead. 


He did it better than he had ex- 


pected, and after he had picked him- 
self up, it was only natural that, he 
should help to recapture' the fright- 
ened dog. 


"I hope you didn't hurt yourself," 


said the girl, with a glance in which 
gratefulness 
and 
formality 
were 


agreeably blended. 


"Not—not a great deal," said 


Mell. 


She made a precise little bow with 


her head—a bow which spelled "dis- 
missal" in 
unmistakable letters— 


but, 
blushing to his eyebrows, Mel! 


settled himself to the task before 
him and walked along by her side. 


"I hope you won't think I'm a 


bounder -or tm.yi.hmg of that sort," 
he began, "but I—I have a reason. 
Of course I know that it absolutely 
Isn't done, but I wish you'd let me 
introduce myself—until we can find 
some mutual friend. My name is 
Melville Scrymser—my aunt is Mrs. 
Va.n Ransellacn'—she lives on Park 
avenue, just around the corner here 
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she'd never 


elated her in" my mind with a bunch 
of crooks. . . . It's a crazy notlcn, 
anyhow," he added, with a glance at 
the wistful-eyed girl by his side. "It 
must be somebody who writes a lot 
like her; that's all." 


Besides, there was so much else 


to talk about, and the more they 
talked,-the deeper Mell found him- 
self 
in that swift curiont which 


catches every man at some stage of 
his life's journey. World-old dreams 
surround 
him 
like fleecy clouds 


around a moon. World-old" wonders 
filler] him with fears and doubts. 


How was it that no one had ever 


snapped 
her 
up 
before? 
That 


seemed incredible to Mell—a puzzle 
for the ages. "I wonder if she could 
ever get to love a dub like me?" This 
bothered him more than you might 
imagine. 


He was on his way to his aunt's 


house—"to air the second floor"— 
this being the afternoon of her ar- 
rival in town on the 4 o'clock train. 


"Of course it's too soon to ask 


Molly to meet her ye-," he told him- 
self as he hurried along Park ave- 
nue, 
"but I hope it won't be long. 


And if there's anything about Molly's 
family that Aunt Agnes doesn't ftke 
—well, I shall marry her anyhow— 
if she'll have me. There must be 
some way in this big town that I can 
earn a living." 


As he 
approached 
the 
house, 


boarded and closed for the summer. 


(Continued From Page Five) 


positae such as the different species 
of 
senecio. dandelions, groundsel, 


many-rayed 
goldenrod, 
artemisia 


arctica 
and 
Greenlandica, 
Arctic 


chamomile, 
dingy hawkweed, 
the 


Arctic aster, arnica, sweet coit's foot 
and others not so well known. But, 
strange to say, no thistles were found, 
the nearest thing to a thistle being 
the sausurea rnonticola, which -was 
near only in its casual resemblance. 


Then there are the berry plants, 


one being the salmon and the other 
the raspberry, both so diminutive 
that they might be very easily over- 
looked, if it were not for their multi- 
tudinous blossoms promising quanti- 
ties of fruit. That these 
promises 


were not fulfilled was a. great dis- 
appointment, 
though 
the 
salmon 


berries were so destitute of sugar 
and so full of stony seeds that It 
was a punishmnt to try to eat them 
even when baked into a pie. But 
the 
beautiful 
crimson 
raspberry 


blossoms that we especially counted 
on failed entirely to develop into 
fruit. They simply disappeared, and 
whether the green berries were eaten 
by some starving animal or failed 
because 
they were not 
poenized 


was not discovered. During a search 
of two summers just one ripe berry 
was obtained—which was enough to 
give it its classification. 


THE HEATH FAMILY. 


The vine-alder is also a shrub, but""\ 


large enough to be useful for fuel 
v 


when nothing- better can be obtains,-] 
Cottonwood trees are sprinkled here 
: 


and there but sparingly, though their 
fruiting aments or catkins are 3 to 5 
inches long and so white that everv 
tree is plainly distinguished from it"-» 
surroundings. 


Willows are abundant everywhere 


some of them reaching: the 'height of 
oO feet, but mast of the species are 
merely tall shrubs. About 200 mil<es "•" 
up the Noatak, measuring by n«r 
course arownd its many ^aarp-curves 
they become smaller, and the spruce- 
so aoundant along the lower riv»r 
entirely disappears. 


Bnru!£re)'tVhtere -iS a f°rest 
rf 
: 


'm-iL.-ne L 
* 
imPsne«-"t>Ie to 
s-;,vsv.°s K'^rwav: ' 
ssrK;-,°,r2^rh»-i^ 
S's°s,.s--,»-;^||j 


™ViOC- -T,hS wooa is so twis eel and 
""kirio"^ ^^ that £hS thr«£ 
JLs_kimo _who. attempts 
to 
make 


div^TTf,13 comPe»ed to search 
enough^ J,«.e t0 f"Kl Umber CleM 


m,"p?1 r""'d SVer be°°™9 Short Of 
material for paper, the Arctic forests 
may be called upon to help renew 
the supply, though anything that de- 
Driven tho r,'i t-iT« f*e ~ 
. 
_ . . 


when she saw 


she pleaded. "Please go on." 


"Of 
course 
if you don't want 


me—" said Mell. and with a mere 
glance at Molly he turned Into the 
area-way of his aunt's house. Per- 
haps you can imagine his astonish- 
ment when Molly suddenly joined 
him there, her hand upon his arm, 
and a look of terror In the depths of 
her eyes. 


"What are you going to do?" she 


gasped, anrl he noticed that her 
breath came quickly. 


"I'm Koin»j In, of course," he re- 


,. 
surprise 


on me m.mni—the white clusters oC 
Labrador ea (leduni decumbens), he 
wild rosemary 
(Andromeda poli- 


folia) with its delicate, wax-liko pink 


dependtly waving its solitary white 
bell-shaped flowers—all looking as if 
growing on club-mosses with their 
tufted stems Of needl-shaped leaves. 
Thsr. there is the white castUU-ia 


(palllda, or painted cup; thf> orrow- 
wood. snlrea, two kinds of knotweed 


3 him of his birthright. 


XORTirLAXD GRASSES. 


Of grasses, fourteen species were 


collected, including such common va- 
rieties as fescue or meadow grass; 
brome-graas, related to wild chess; 
agropyrum. similar to quick-grass; 
calamagrostis or reed bent-grass; 
deschampsia, or hair grass; elyrous, 
or wild rye, and colopodlum. But. 


. 
in some places bordering on 
:zab«e Kound. neither horse nor 


reindeer could find enough to sup- 
port existence. 


have in order to ^multiply and thrive. 
we have permitted commcrclnl fish- 
ing of the most wasteful, reckless 
and destructive kind. This in neglect 
of the many facts In American and 
European history which ought to 
glv> warning. 


Ti.e assumption that natural re- 


sources are inexhaustible has been 
discredited and disproved again and 
again. The belief which some peo- 
ple seem to have that man c;in, do 
no injury which Nature c;mnot re- 
pair is absurd. Less than three gen- 
erations ago tho pa.sr-iongor plgoon 
was considered no abiimimit in tho 
f 


lo vnlloy that iln number* could 
t fa'.l. 
In a period of ten years 


' 


„. out of 
but they are tending that way 
how and there is also n_ 
that tho welfare of the whole people 
must bo considered above the- de- 
sires or even the welfare of a very 
limited part. 


Although I have had these things 


in mind for a long time, my interest 
has been intensely aroused by a visit 
to CiUn.lina Island, where 1 found 
vastly more evidence, of 
injurious 


lenrjoneios In commercial 
fisheries 


(him I had in hand. 


One thing wliloh Interests mfl In 


thl« rnnm.'ctlon in the outcropping 
of'Uie universal controversy between 
tho amateur and tho professional. 


tho year. 


* 
* 
* 
Of the importance of a language 


determined by the rrumber of people 
who speak It, Chinese take 
first 


honors. * It is used by 300,000,000 
people. 
The 
second is 
English, 


spoken by 130,000,000, and Gorman 
third, which Is used by 70,000,000 
people. 
The fourth of tho living 


languages is Russian, spoken by 70 - 
000,000 people of Russia proper and 
Siberia. 
Spanish anrl Japanese aro 


the. fifth nnd sixth languages, oneh 
being 
UHcd 
by 
60,000,000, while. 
French Is the seventh, it being at 
present tha daily tongue of 46,000,- 
000 people. 


not long before his feet had taken 
him to the corner, of Park avenue 
and Fifty-fifth street. I^ess than a 
block away was his aunt's house, 
boarded up for 'the summer. 


"Imagine her being as close a.s 
this," he thought, and for a mo- 
ment his sense o*t adventure g.-ivu 
way to that feeling of awe which 
comes upon us all at times when we 
marvel at the fates. "If I hadn't hit 
the 
lamp-post," 
he 
mused, 
"I 


wouldn't have soon her picture. And 
if I hadn't seen hor picture, I might, 
have lived hero all this winter and 
iiovor have known that she was oven 
Jiving—-" 


But she was living, and, what was 


of Icy 
mercd 
of herself, and she gave him a glance 
that had quite as much curiosity as 
dignity in it. 


"I'll tell you about that later," he 


wont on hurriedly, "but. In the mean- 
time, please don't think that I'm 
anything that I shouldn't be. Nearly 
everybody around here knows me. 
This florist, for Instance,—my aunt 
trades he-re.—and this property on 
the corner—who owns It nearly down 
to the nnxt block—" 


They had come to a hakcr's shop 


anrl the girl stepped at the Poor- 
way. 


"Can 
I come In with you?" he 


pleaded. 


They looked at each other then 


show you something—over on Fifth 
avenue. Let's go for a nice, long 
walk: shall we?" 


It might have been dimly, but Mell 


Oegan to see that something was 
wrong, and all the olrl suspicions re- 
turned. With a sudden air of resolu- 
tion he turned to tho grilled door 
that led to the basement, the key 
already in hia hand. 
"What are you going to do?" 


begged Molly, at hi.s Ride in an in- 
stant. 


"I'm 
going in," h« sternly replied. 


One of her hands closed around 


hlx wrl.or, nnd the other raised to her 
lips a eilver whistle truit hung on 
the end of tho Pom's leash. But be- 


of 
saxifrage—all 
pretty 


s—and many others not only 


but Interesting from their 


K^.,,.. . connections. Even two species 
of orchids were found )!)i<ling among 
the conglomeration of plant life. 


TRVXS OF THE ARCTIC. 


About tho trees of the. Arctic there, 


is not much to be told. The birch, 
which reaches tree filze but two de- 
grees farther $outh, is here repre- 
sented by a tiny shrub. It is ca^ed 
Candle bush nnd has thft honor of 
having given its natui to Candle City, 
the most northerly.gold mining c;<mp 
'on tho Arctic coast. 


looks as if thb summers wet'o to« 
short for tho seeds to niaturo ana 
rlpon. 


How the seeds of delicate ylarit.™ 


rio service after being subjected to 
the alternate freeKins and thawlntc 
during the early part of autumn, ft?:d 
the intense cold of the following olsht 
months, buried In the i'roztm ground- 
under o. layer of hard, '.ce-comcnteil 
Know, and how th^y germinate no- 
early and s=o vigorously during thn 
fi'.nv spring thaws arc wccrots of! their 
own. 


That Tnnny plants ar<» wull Is rtfit 


tr> bo wonrk-i-Pd lit. Tl-.ftt t h f y f.vi.'it fit 
nil Is tho most wonderful thing about 
them. 


gpfclant Crifcune 


on 


"There Are So Manyt Quarrels, Sefxirations 


and Divorces That One Hardly Knows What 
to Do" Says Cornelia. Others Give Some A d- 


vice and Geraldine Has a Word. 


' I 'HE old years go and the new years come, but the wedding rings 


1 
stay with us forever. And to judge from the commotion that 


some of "em cause you'd think they were hand-cuffs. 


It's doubtful if Messrs. Cook and Scott ever departed for their re- 


spective poles with half the inward quakings that are felt by the aver- 
age young person contemplating matrimony. Judging from some of 
the reports that seep into this page, only fully qualified lion tamers 
need hope for success in this venerable institution. Yet, despite the 
sounds o.c loud married lamentations, the world just naturally insists on 
falling in love and skidding into the Awful State of Wedlock. 
So 


now Cornelia 'comes, with one eye on the rosy little god and the other 
on ajl the Terrible Warnings, and wants to know how it should be 
done, anyway. Her letter appeared on the Christmas Jerry page and 
I sent an S. O. S. to the gang for its answering. 
I reprint the letter 


for your helping: 


Dear Jerry:— 
Uttls did I think that I would 


be writing: to you. although 
I 


have read you every day for a 
year. 
"What I want 'to ask is, 


HOW SHALL A GIRL BE A 
GOOD PARTNER AFTER SHE 
IS MARRIED? Every letter con- 
cerning married life contains that 
phrase. 
stating- 
that 
all .the 


trouble came about because she 
took up the biggest job of life 
and did not know how to 
fulfill 


her mission, in other words, be a 
GOOD PARTNER. 


I. myself, am soon to be mar- 


ried, and would like to know how 
to do my part. I have read many 


discussions in your column of The 
TRIBUNE on every phase of life, 
but I have never read any on how 
to hold up one's end and do one's 
part toward making married life 
successful. 
Please tell me, Jerry, 


for I really would like to know. 
There are so many quarrels, sep- 
arations and divorces and so much 
•misunderstanding that one hard- 
ly knows what to do. 
1 want my 


marriage to he a success and 1 
am going to make it a success as 
far as I am able. 
All ideas and 


iidvice help, so> please give me 
what you can, Jerry. 


CORNELIA. 


J7oucKsafes s Bit of Comment 


'I'll give you some answers, Girlie—and a'bit of my own thought 


on the subject. I wish I had a new vocabulary to clothe that thought 
—something: cleaner, simpler and more honest than our present 
frayed-out set of expressions wherewith we discuss Love and Mar- 
riage. Indeed -I would like more than 
new words—I'd like new 


thoughts, a new world. I sometimes wish that Fate would give us 
all a. violent shove back into the beginning of things again. 
Perhaps 


then we wouldn't make such a sticky, sicky, unkind mess of what 
ought to be a sensible, frank, friendly, working partnership. 


Yes, that's what I think Marriage was intended to be—A WORK- 


ING. PARTNERSHIP. 
I don't think it calls for special rules anr! 


reservations, for special wisdoms and subtleties. 
I think-it calls for 


just the same common sense, fair play and industry that any human 
working partnership calls for. and that if we would regard it and 
enter into it, we'd stand as big a chance of success in this alliance as 
we would in any other. 


But nine times out of ten we don't so regard it and enter into it. 


We regard it, and are taught to regard it, as a same of special exemp- 
tions and special privileges at first, and special injustices and special 
bondages at last. ' We think that a supreme love should qualify us 
for all its test, and excuse all our failures. 
Piffle! 
A supreme lovp 


wouldn't qualify a human lo be a street sweeper, much less a good 
married partner. You need a score of things beside a supreme love. 


You need gumption. 
You need a sense of humor. 
.You need, oh how you need, a backbone. 
And you DON'T need a lot of vulgar traditions and sneering sus- 


picions anent the marriage game which have been handed down from 
time immemorial. 
As a most perfect Awful Example of these tra- 
ditions let me present the following: 


"Marriage Is No- Bed:of.'Roses*' 


.Dear Cornelia: 
Well, here's to you. Like my- 


self, you have been wondering 
why some one of these all-know- 
ing . people did not give a recipe 
for-pre-vention, as wellas for cure. 
Pretty good 
way .to 
celebrate 
Christmas, so here goes. 


Cornelia, my dear girl, YOURS 


is a. hard question to answer. 
It 


Tvill depend 
much 
upon 
your 


own 
efforts. 
Remember 
that 


marriage is 
no 
bed 
of . roses, 
neither are MEN ALL angels. 
Having drunk of the bitter cup 


myself, I..can truthfully say that 
to begin right and continue right 
is the SAFEST RECIPE. 


Usually at the wane 
of 
the 


Tioneymoon 
misunderstandings 


and petty quarrels begin, then big- 
g-er 
quarrels, 
and 
they 
come 
thick, and fast. 
He 
begins to 


find fault. 
She is not xvhat he 
espected . and 
he 
becomes 
a 
grouch and a grumbler. 
Noth- 


ing goes rjght and poor Cornelia 
gets the blame for it ail. 
Next little Tommy puts in his 


appearance, which adds lo 
the 
troubles and cares. 
Hubby's ca- 
resses grow colder and 
fewer. 
Poor Cornelia's jaws 
begin to 


• drooj?, her health fails and hubby 
versally dislike hard work. grumbTe and'angry" and "fooHsh"'someVim'es? 


„* .„,... 
at monotony. long for adventures. Of course you will. 
You'd be that 


They are selfish and stupid and lov- in any 
human 
relationship. 
But 


ing and silly and inconsistent and di-"when "you are, don't 
blame it on 


vine, all within the space of an hour, marriage ami don't let him blame. 
And they're all these things no mat- it on marriage. 
Just blame it on 


tcr what their jobs may be. Mar- life and the "oneriness" of hurnan.«. 
riage doesn't change them one iota. 
That's all. I can't see marriage 


But because we've never formulated^ savn' us a part of life, and I firmly 
a sensible code of manners for 
the believe that it calls for no 
rules 


"Home BofZoV Gives List of "Don'ts" fvr 


Those Who £ear Marriage.. Dant Complain 
'Abwd New Clothes, One of the Things Shs 
Says Is Important m Marital Bliss. 


H 


ERE'S as fine a working creed for marriage as I have ever seen. 
. 


Dear Geraldine— 


Jn answer to "Cornelia's" letter. I think I can give you a few hints 


on "how to" be happy though married." 
Although 
I haven't been 


married so very many years myself I have many girl friends who are 
newlyweds, or just over that stage, and seeing some of their mistakes 
which they make daily, I am beginning to believe that we (my hus- 
band,. I and the baby) are on the right track to happiness. 


Here are a few simple DONTS. 


DON'T get it into your head that your husband will never speak 


a cross word or swear if necessary. He will, but will soon forget and 
make up—if you keep still and don't nag: 
. 
; 


DON'T think you have to have mahogany furniture 
or 
over- 


stuffed living-room sets. You can be just as happy in plain, straight 
chairs until you get started. 


DON'T go out every afternoon and rush 
madly home a few 


minutes before hubby with a few delicatessen things for supper. Make 
a little surprise for him yourself occasionally. ' That goes'a long way. 


DON'T discourage your husband by 
complaining 
about 
new 


clothes, etc.' Just remember he is -.giving"upi many things that h» 
was accustomed to in his bachelor days for your pleasure. 


And never forget—when a baby comes there are many things on« 
must give up, but it's worth it.' lAsurely is! 


In closing Cornelia, give the best you have and the best will com* 
back to you. 
' 
' 
. 
' 
' 
• 
• 
' HOME BUILDER. 


Great stuff, isn't it. Gang? AND NOw'WHO.WILL FAVOR US WITH 


L LIST OF DON'TS FOR H L'SBAN'DS? Come on, we're ready! 


Jerry-and the Affinity 'Question 


A four-leaf clover for luck—that's what many a girl thinks thai 


marriage is going to be. 
And then, when it turns out to be old com- 


mon variety of "garden sass," ivhat happens? 
And 
if it happens. 


C»fyri<nt, 1921, try ITnnjajwr r«tni« Serrict, Inc., Gi»tt Briuln rijhJ rwttnfc. 


who's to blame? 
And how can we best prevent it happening? 
B\) 


leaching a thousand suspicions — or one dear truth? Bv caution and 
deceit and suspicion — or faith and honesty and love? Which? 


for men who are walls of restraint 
In the office will quarrel at home 
just as much as the most hysterical 
woman. 


Here's my advice to you. Corne- 


lia, and it will differ mightily from 
"Experienced's." 


Look at marriage as a job. Love 


will be an inspiration and compen- ' 
-~ . 
, 


sation in that job if you 
use 
It 


rightly, but it won't ---ash the dishes 
Here's a big letter written' in a 


or pay the landlord, any more than truly sincere spirit — even though 
it would in uny other job. ' 
it doesn't agree with Jerry. 


Old 1 heory That a Woma n Must Be Absolutely 


Good and a Man Can't Sin Is'Scored by Reader 


grateful • for the friendliness, "Ex- 
perienced," but I'll tell you frankly 


unhealthy piffle it has ever been 
my ill .luck to read. 
I don't know- 


how you "got that way," but I'll 
wager you had a fair slant toward 
it when you started. 
You had u 


deep-seated belief in the potential 


In this job you must earn your 


living. You would have to earn your 
living some way in life. Every self-, 
respecting human 
does 
earn his 


living some way 
or 
other. 
And 


earning ^'living- is hard work. Then 
don't regard yourself as abused if 
you have to work' hard. 
Don't ex- 


poet your husband to pit* you in 
all your weariness or trials. You 
expect him to' "buck up" and carrv 


pitied 
Then 
you 
why 
self, wouldn't 
should you".' 


Don't quarrel and give him the 


iciest of shoulders If he 
tries to 


Quarrel with you. Keep your mar- 


vileness of all men and the pitiful 
ri-ecl re'at,ionsJriP 
or> ^ high plane 
..:...,_..._..,,.. 
of 
n " " 
oi ot £00d breeding and self-restraint. 


=,,^-^'t^- !E™S«S;S 


• _ ' 
. 
self decently in hand 
after 
your 
men the friction began, as fric- marriage as-you did before, and in- 


tion always begins in any human sist that he do the same 
association. 
And 
forthwith 
you 


fitted 
everything 
that 
happened 


into that disgusting, preconceived 
Discard Suspicion 
scheme of human horridness Well 
' 


"Experienced," 
I'll 
bet 
you 
the " " * " " ~ , ~ ^ ~ ~ ~ 
: 
~~—^ 
."" 


whole fifty-seven varieties of pickles 
And BELIEVE IN HIM. Discard 


that if you had gone into any other all these unclean and 
unfair sus- 


job with the fcuspicions and lack of picions that have grown up in tho 
self-restraint with which you went darkness in 
_ which 
women 
once 


into the marriage job, you'd 
have lived. 
Look' on the man as 
just 


made a failure of that other job .'mother human—unreasonable and, 
too. 
And that goes 
double, 
for selfish perhaps, but no 
more de- 


hubby as well as yourself. 
generate than yourself. 
EXPECT 


Men and women are not nion- HIM TO BE 
DECENT 
and 
the 


sters.- They are just- humans, with chances are strong- that he will be 
very little distinction between them decent, 
if the truth were known. They uni- 
Will you be bored and unhappy 


is off for affinity row. 


Now here is u recipe and you 


know the old 
saying 
is: "The 


truth of the pudding is in the 
testing." 
Just .give him the full length 


Of the rope. 


Dear Geraldine— 
' This is my first and most likely, 
last offense, as I .don't read your 
page very often. 


I Judge from last Sunday's dis- 


cussion that you seem ' to think 
that it Is the woman's fault if 
her husband goes elsewhere to be 
babied anfl 
played 
with. 
Ap- 


parently you think that it is nat- 
ural for .him to do that; 


I absolutely do not. It seems 


to me that if a man is so small 
as to do a thing like that just be- 
cause his wife doesn't always look 
as nice as the woman he works 
beside and because she may be 
all tired and worn out from the 
day's work and the babies to care 
for, I say that if a man like that 
has any principles they are so 
little that if they-were dynamite 
they wouldn't blow: his hat off. 


If a man needs petting, what 
does his wife need? Why should 
we always be harping, on how to 
hold a husband? It doesn't.seem 
to me that a large majority of 
the men try very hard to hold their 
wives. 
1 gues,s they think she 


will 
remain • true. 
Fortunately, 


there are more faithful wives than 
there are husbands. 


Most men would have fits if 


thfir wives were 
getting 'their 


petting from, someone else. 
but 


ot" course it is ail right for a man 
to do it. It all goes back to that 
old- theory that a woman must 
•be absolutely good, but a man 
can't help sinning. 
Poor things.' 


What we.need is to bring peo- 


pic to the realization of the big- 
ness and sacrerlKSss of marriage, 


and when that happens we won't 
be having affinities and 
untrue 


husbar.-as and broken homes and 
wrecked lives, and I really don't 
think it will be brought about by 
your method. 


People seem, to hava forgotten . 
that young people especially can- 
not be taught right by having 
the wrong presented to them con- 
tinually and that is what young 
people are getting today through 
the wrong movies and the trash 
that is written in the newspapers 
about love and marriage. 


I am only in my early twen- 


ties and I am not married, but.if 
I ever am I am going to have a 
REAL home. 


AN OCCASIONAL, READER. 


P. S.—I don't care if you don't 


print this. 
I feel better with all 
that off mv mind. 


legal status conferred by a license, 
a ring and a ceremony. 
You can't 


bind folks' spirits by words. 
You 


can't 
• hold your 
partner's loyalty 


tty showing him the^ccord of your 
marriage. 
Unfaithfulness 
is 
as 


abominable in a man and a woman 
-—and no more natural. 
But you 


can't make ia man faithful by re-. 
inirfding him that you're his wife, 
and letting jf go at that. 


You say there are more faithful 


wives than husbands. 
Perhaps in 


the mere outward observance of the 
pact, there are, but the reason is 
plain. 
It's to a woman's financial 


advantage to be "faithful." 
Only 


by holding to her man can she be 
assured of her bread and butter. 
That all too often is the horrible 
reason why some worneivare "faith- 
ful." 
I ciu not mean this cynically. 


I feel assured that neither men nor 


They WILL insist that Jerry 
ia 


"for the 
affinities."" • Well, 
Jerry 


isn't. 
Jerry is for all jionorable, 


decent, big-hearted women—regard- 
less of their legal or social status. 
A 
WEDDING 
RING 
DOENS'T 


MAKE A WOMAN HONORABLE 
OR DECENT NOR DOES A HOPE- 
LESS LOVE AND A BARE HAND 
MAKE HER DISHONORABLE OK 
INDECENT. 


Iljpi not for the names of things. 
I'nF for the truth of things. 
Tho 


qualities of the spirit are not made 
by forms or ceremonies 
or 
trap- 


pings. They are made by the soul. 
If you have the soul of a greedy 
whining, parasite-, you may 
wear, 


all the weddings rings in the world 
and still be no 
better • than 
the 


skulker of the streets. 


I am not saying these things out 


of a desire to "knock" marriage or 
married women. I am saying them 
out of a most sincere desire to serve 
an institution which I revere, which 
I consider to be. at present, indig- 
penslble to the happiness and well 
being of the human race—and to 
save from misery my own sex. 


Women are Just emerging from 
a darkness which has lasted sine* 
creation. 
They are emer^ng with 


harem traditions which 
have 
no 


place in a 
modern 
world. 
The 


woman In a harem was protected 
simply because she was in a harem. 
The mere fact of he. servitude en- 
titled her to that protection. That 
servitude has passed—and also with 
U that right to protection. A wom- 
an must bo a wife now in more than 
her body or sho suffers moat dread- 
fully. 


That is one of the facts which I 
am trying to tell these women who 
feel that the fight 
is 
over, 
or 


should -be over, when 
a 
woman 


wears a wedding ring. 
The whole 


world is'trying to tell .that to sucS 
women—trying to make them 
se» 


that, with the rights of individuals, 
they have assumed the terrific re- 
sponsibilities of individuals. 


Comes now "P. 
N. W.," who 


dubbing herself "A Female Soldier." 
is prepared to fight for' 
the 
old 


faiths.- 
I'm afraid you're in for a 


sorry time, sister. 
But have your 
say. 


lie Disagrees With jerry's Views 


I, too. am fighting as hard as I women desire to be "unfaithful" if 


can to "bring people to a realization they can be happy with the mate of 
of the sacredness and 
bigness 
of their choice. 
Ancl I'm 
trying 
to 
marriage," friend^ but it's to a real!- further that happiness, not by in- 
zation of the sacredness, 
not 
the sistance on the letter uf the-law but 


REAL MARRIAGE, and 
not the the spirit of the- ilf-pd. 


in Reply-to-a-Professional Man 


•if 


a Baclc 055.1 


Always take the back seat, and 


him the front. 
Never as-k 


him where he goes, nor where he 
spends 
his 
money; 
when 
he 


comes 
home 
with 
a 
grouch, 
smile 
and 
look 
*we&t, 
even 


though you 
feel 
like 
knocking 


the top of his lid off. Just kec-p 
on smiling. 
When he get« into 


bed with his feet about ten de- 
grees below zero, and sends the 
cold shivers through your spine. 
call him ail the sweet puddings 
you can think of end lull him to 
sleep, even 
though 
the 
balmy 


breeze from his polluted breath 
almost intoxicates you. Get up 
next morning with a 
smile, no 
matter if your head is bursting-, 
from a nervous headache. 
Fix 
him a dainty breakfast, brush the 
affinities' face powder from c^J 
his coat-sleeves, dusl his hat ancl 
start him out to the office with 
a kiss planted where the other 
woman forgot to plant one. 


2*> sure to 
keep 
sweet 
and 


clean, prevent 
the 
corners 
of 
your mouth from sigging, just be 
the handy tool around the house. 
the kitchen mop and servant, and 
you can't help but be the best 
wife on earth. 


I have been through the mill, 


Cojnelia, so If you want to try 
my recelpe. you 
will 
find 
my 


measurements correct with this. 


I wish you all the joy and hap- 
piness you can g«t out of it. 


But for ME, FOREVER anr! 


FOREVER, let mo stay FREE. . 


EXPERIENCED. 


marriage game. they, let things "go 
Gallager" as soon as the ceremony 
is over and proceed to irve like c,:iin 
and dogs forever after. 


save those which govern all nor- 
mal, human "partnerships. However, 
you can disagree with me to your 
hearts' content and I'll be 
most 


You reveal that altitude in your jflad to hoar about it. 


letter, "Experienced," in which you 
speak so 
casually of 
quarreling. 


WHY IN THE WORLD SHOULD 
MARRIED FOLKS ALLOW THEM- 
SELVliS TO QUAKREL. NO MAT- 
TER 
WHAT 
THE 
PROVOCA- 


TION? 
In no other job 
in 
the 


world is quarreling regarded as u 
trivial offense save in marriage. 
If 


YOU intft on quarreling- in an in- 
mistakes—-not afterwards U> over- 


.-:uran<*.fi 
office, 
or a' composing 
f-an-.'i 
blunders. 
Given 
naif 
a 


Dear Geraldine:— 


Publishing on Christmas 
Day 


Cornelia's request for information 
to guide her through a. successful 
married life is mos!, appropriate. 
Her appeal to you breathes 
th-.- 


Christmas spirit. 
She is askins 


in advance to prevent unnecessary 


room or a lumber yard or a fac- 
tory, you're 
fired. 
The provoca- 


tion does not matter. 
If you can't 


control yourself no 
matter 
what 


provocation, out you go. That's all. 


Part of ths Gam«y 


I'm convinced that "petty quar- 


reling" lies at the root of 
nine- 


tenths of marital trouble, and that 
the reason wp. 
indulge 
in 
petty 


quarreling Is because we think it's 
part of the gamp, to be expected 
and 
permitted. 
Quarreling 'isn't 


part of any decent game on earth 
It's abominable, and disgusting and 
inexcusable. This also goes double 


chance Corne:ia will be a success. 


My better .^alf 
reads 
"Geral- 


dine." I won'ler if she will recog- 
nize herself ii the following. She 
is what Cornelia hopes to be—a 
successful 
wife. 


When I p; oposed I was poor. 


She frankly 
-.old me 
that 
she 


wanted n veiTT handsome engage- 
m e n t , ring—not then, but 
later 


when \VE ,wc-re truly 
succepsful 


and 1 would not be handifipprd 
by parting with the price, Several 
years later I bought it out of my 
surpluP. 
I do not , recommend 
this detail. But how I did work 
to uphold her faith. 
She said a 


number of things to me that I re- 
call. 
One was. "If you get mad 


at me forget, it before dark" and 


she promised to do the same. The' 
word "mad" showed how .fool- 
ish quarrels 'are. That I'imited our 
troubles. 
Another was, "If you 


are urged by a solicitor to spend 
money, either wisely 
or other- 


wise, tell -him that you want to 
consult your wife first"'and then 
she- added, "do not say that you 
must but that you want to." That 
has been hard on the solicitors, 
but it has -saved lots of explain- 
ing and some unpleasantness. A 
friend of mine yesterday bought 
something 
costing 
too 
much 


money and was really afraid to 
take it home.\ Recently I talked 
aliuut some other woman in my 
sleep. 
Did ray wife fly off 
the 


handle? 
No, she remarked that 


.she was lucky to have a husband 
whom other women admired. Cor- 
nelia, bo complimentary. What do 
1 do to keep the love of such a 
woman. Somebody once said that 
every jnarried woman ought to 
have a friend, a. lover and a hus- 
band. Well, I try to be those three 
all in one. 


NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Thanks for the P. S., which I've 


kept just for myself, friend. If there 
is any value in my work it's be- 
cause folks like you give me faith 
IK-.o that. 
Happy New 
Year 
to 


you! 
Yes—Jerry Is a woman. 


'Tis said that there are only two 


subjects for discussion 
in human 


life—Love and Work. 
This 
page 


seems to catch the brisker points 
of either argument. As witness the 
following: 


Dear Jerry— 


As an amused and interested 


reader of your column, I desire 
to say a few words in regards to 
. the .controversy of 
one 
signing 


himself ..f. W. A. J., and the one 
.you vouched for, as a. professional 
man of some local reputation. 


The.T. W. .A. J. man has all'the 


best of the argument 
as 
any 


honest-thinking man will admit. 


He say he wants a job that will 


permit him to have all. of the 
necessaries of life and a few of 
the comforts or lesser luxuries—- 
and why not? Any individual that 
is willing to give the best that is 
in them a reasonable part of the 
time, is justly entitled to all that 
he asks and more, he Is.entitled 
to ?-ri assured protection for . old 
age. 


That it is impossible for each 


and every one to do so goes tu 
show that 
there- is something 


radicallv wrong with our stale of 
society ?md the government there- 
of, for nature provides well for 
a!l our -wants. 


I am inclined to believe that 


'your prominent professional man 
is one of those stiff sufficient men 
whose success in life has ma'.le 
him egotistical. He quotes about 
his early efforts to succeed, and 
the privations he endured. Per- 
mit me to say there are others. 
The writer among countless others 
has gone through all he described 
and more. The writer 
Isn't an 


anarchist, an I. W. W., neither Is 
he a Socialist, but one 
of "the 


great multitude ot 
honest, 
in- 


dustrious, home-loving Individuals 
who wonder how man can find 
any pleasure In depriving his fel- 
lows from enjoying the best 
in 


life. 
How can they 
ease 
their 


conscience when the-y must know 
that their Inconsistent 
and un- 


necessary greed is the cause of so 
much misery in life? 


Respectfully yours. 


EDWARD F. GABRIEL. 
- 


'510 Eleventh St. 


P. S.—Jerry, keep up the good 
work. 
How some do hate to ad- 


mit'that divorce is an institution 
intended to relieve an awkward 
and embarrassing situation as a 
safety valve, to 
relieve 
misery. 


Would like to sometime say 
a 


few words on the sex question, 
•but hesitate'as I know that the 
multitude do not understand. 


Geraldine Dear- 


It looks like the war is on and 
I am a real so.ldier fighting against 
this "affinity stuff." 
I have .only 


recently become a reader of your 
columns and when I began 'never 
imagined myself gettlag enough 
enthused to crave the space for a 
little talk. 
They got 
too per- 


sonal to keep me away and I guess 
at some-time you get them all. 


I am "for you," Jerry. 
You 


have given rne a pretty chanco 
for argument now, and your in- 


^yitations are always so cordial that 


!. want to slip in right now while 
it is MY time. 
, 


Like "Brown Eyes'" 
(in last 


Sunday's) "sometimes I think you 
are right after my heart and then 
you're the bunk." I want to flatly 
say, I disagree with your views 
for the affinities. You well knew 
you would start something on this 
subject and I am surely your vic- 
tim, 
but "Brown Eyes" is taking 
a very peculiar manner, in which 
to' abuse the "Respectable Mar- 
ried Woman" with her insinua- 
tions, and' by this 
very 
action 


shows herself up. . 


"Over the Top" 


I wish the following had. arrived 


in time lo head our New Year's page. 
But it's just as good 
a working 


code nO>v us it -vs.? «i week ago, and 
I pass it on as a Big Gift. 


SOHE NEW TEAR'S THOUGHTS, 


Lrt's hair- fru'Cr (,-rror-; 
• 


Try to make cadi (my 


Evtter'liian the f.irmer, 
• 


As we KO onr way; 


Have loss uile taiauiir. 


"Anrl coinrneiH'fr to GO-— 


Sponge tin: slate nit t>rer; 


Let's *5o»ln anew. 


LetV be br»ttrr neinhlmrs; 


W i t h a willins hand 


Help to lift UK: fallen 


To jt hi^hrr stitrul; 


DM some iro/nl frr other.*; 


!>ii.v ill things 01 none; 


Have an eaF.v conscfpnrc, 


When tb>: day is <lt>m>. 


Let's try pmllps for frowning; 


Scatter wide the arerls 


Of ;r«vl thonslits nntt kindness, 


Rciplni; noble (IceJs; 


Put In daily practice. 


What we oil tUnes.rrearli: 


Truth, and risht. and Juntlee 


r,et us try to reach. 


Let's think lc«s of (fouRr*. 


More fit our own kind. 
Tlmt we may he v.-»althj-— 
Not in pnrtje, luu mind; 


Shun the fnlje nn/1 evil. 


Clfl*]> the Ki'od and true™' 


Spnnpf the slate nil -over; 


Let'f h»Kln anew. 


J, rtORDOX TKJIPLS. 


If I should happen to bt: the 


wife of this "man 
and 
"Brown 
Eyes" his affinity, I can give the 
•rest of the story. 
It is too long 


and awful to paint and with my 
.experience feel justified-in march-r 
ing to the front ancl going "nyer 
the top." and Jerry dear, listen, 
don't let her kid you. There's is 
a reason. 
Remember you quoted 


"fiend&st scheming" 
and 
. then 


how she gave him that "pure, deep 
and true love what he didn't,get 
at home." 
Do you know most 


always this type of married man 
will SAY this—make believe so— 
and natural for a narrow-rninoed 
person to somehow get the imttgi- 


. nation they 
are 
"level-headed" 
enough to mbr. in "best society In 
town." 
Sure! 
It's their profes- 


.sion that is.carrying them through, 
but in Gpd'a society was U right 
'to the "little wife" to»steal 
the 


love, and In most cases the pro- 
tection,, help'and money she so 
deserves- for her needs to serve 
her household and small children. 
Jerry, she is one of a million who,, 
can truthfully say she sent himi, 
buck to his'wife, and loves him.™* 
She's a wonder! 


No Argument Left 


. There Is no argument left after 


reading- the most sensible columns 
written by "D. A. B. G." and "A 
Reader"' and "A True "Wife 'and 
Mother.1;, 
- 
* 


They.all:.write from experience 
•—the .best teacher—and that is 
why they; KNOW the game from, 
al 1 angles.. They have 
had 
tha 


test, uncl, that is how they can 
tell. 
1'.-stand by "D. A. B. G."- 


as reaching do\vh into the fathoms 
of'the-real understanding- of the 
facts\of -'the 
"Affinities." 
Sh« 


knows WHY a wife cannot com- 
pete with the affinity, with 
th.8 


burdens of, housekeeping as well 
as '.'A Reader" knows the secret 
of human nature as far is what 
. it has got to do with the appear- 
.ance and disposition 
("babying 
him") towa.rd her 
husband 
in 


competing with the affinity after 
she has done her day's drudgery 
and making ends meet. 


I want to read in next Sunday's 


issue what Geraldine has to say 
in answer _to what experience she 
'has had to cast her ballot for the 
"affinities" -without going through 
the test. It cannut bo done. Life 
is always too serious to the right 
mother. 
Thanks. 


"P. N. W.." 


"A Female Soldier." 


irth-Time of a Sailor" 


Folks, I've a Christmas, present 


for you. It comes rather late, but 
that won't matter, for its message 
is great enough to spread through- 
out the year. 
Many an "old tar" 


:', reads these columns and who of us 


but has the sound of the waves in 
his heart? 
Who of us 
has not 


sailed some lonely 
sea, 
buffeted 


some storm when he stood -in sore 
need of a friend? 
To each one this 


poem will come, I think, as a per- 
sonal greeting. 
It was written for 


Christmas day by a sailor 
for a 
sailors' paper. 
Do you 
think a 


sailors' paper is a strange corner 
in 
which 
to 
find 
a 
thing of 


beauty like this? 
I 
don't. 
Who 


should know 
of 
"that 
seafaring 
Lord" better than the men who "go 
down to the sea in ships?" 
Because 


it is beautiful, because it Is comfort- 
ing, and most of all because it l;i 
true, I pass on to you the 
poem 


which "Jack" Densham wrote for 


Will 
"Worried 
Marie," 


who recently wrote Jerry con- 
cerning her desire for an edu- 
cation, send her name and ad- 
dress a; once? 
Jfirry has news 


for her. 


the paper of which he Is editor— 
The Shipping Rfg!nter 


ience'!" (torn that to Jerry 


with .a very friendly little note. I'm 


I (jy 
J- "•{v t';-' 
-\ *-, j'.?t '• ey $> 
s-<-\ 
, 
K •> "\ } cCv'W^pr^,*S|» »IPS' 
ff, 


I ^f ,2 • Sc Jtfi^^V'v £ ' j£ /'•'V; >_;£<Xi -"^f ^VjC^^jfif -- £lz\ 


>il£21 


? 


'f-Mft -xflawin*» 


>^lh VL- 
'^M 
>< 
*m?*" 
"^u^i'-fi^ 


IT IS THE BIRTH-TIME OF A 
. 


Yon ntid !, shipmate, have met him at set 


We know him in Dirson and well' 
* 


HP. Is no Btraiipcr to you n'or to me.' 


Whatever the Innd'-parsons tell 


What do they know or n space a':! jro 


Sea. «ky and thjj starlight on sails? 


Prnylnir ashore l» a Milp poorly found 


A ImrRc where sincerity faijj. 
' 


Ont In the f>(f-f 
he wanders abn*r4 


And talks to m Just like n frknd 


HP Is n sailor, our feafarlnif Lord 


To pilot un lu at the end. 


Churches, ratheilrnlx and hlnhon, and such. 


Nmv. what do they know of this man? 


We are convinced It In not very much- 


We know hlw a« they never can. 
' 


\ r- 
r& 


, stars and sunlight, each storm and 


Blue rens and th* (treen as they w»lk_ 


I ftr> to loonrd. take i.old of Ms arm 


To help him aboard for a tslk 
' 


He Is no mystery, enmts out the'«DMT 


The kindliest sailor on earth- 


You and1 I. shipmate, must feel rithfr 
n* 


7T>at tHU IH t.he elm* of his rdrfh 


7. ". 


V 


(Daklan 


hUtrnattoral ftew* S«rvW« 
bUiM^AX, JAiNUAK* t. 1922 


* 
- A 


randrr 


WHAT To <3iv/.e. THE WIFE 
FOR CHRISTMAS'-- THAT'S 
I NEVER. 


WORRY 
ABOUT 
y 


LtSTetO-'-HERS'S 
I AV_\A//\YS 


ASOOT 


I'LL 


A TRY 


I DOM'T 


IT'LL 


IT 
1-SrO'T SUCH A S/^D »D£A -- I'LL 


5TART RK5HT 
||NJ AMI> P(r<P FAUL.T 


\AJITH THE: DIMMED-- THAT'LL <Se i 
HER GOAT AMD oroe. THIMG WILL. 
j 


THE LIFE OUT OF 
ME. HENRY-- I 
CAlsTT <3ET MY 
MIND OM MV WORK 
I'LL. <sive HGR.see 
r 
M.V 
TRY IT O U R - L F -- <?ICK A 
FUSS ABOUT 


OLD Tt<irJ6 


AMD THBrO THE 


IS To KCEP 


UP THE 


LL-WEIL WELL 


HOW 'Boor DINNER 


I GET 


To 


NO 


THS DINNER vs 


YET READY 


VMHAT DO 


You 


( 
IF i \A/AS 


j You aur 


FOR TALKttvJS/; 


ON You! 


5He 
I EVER 


OUT BuYisJG THINGS "To 


YOU A HAPPY 


ANIE> 


HERE 
COMES- 


COMES »» 


HERE 


SUCH A Fli^E UADY 
FOR A VAJlFE--- 


E\/ER CAME- 


ptcrw 'You.OUT is. 


To 
You 


I &o~r A 
FOR You To <S(v/t5. 
VI 
YOU'RE 


MAR.VEL. - - YOU'RE 
A 


AM 
< NOT 


C SMA 


TH»M<S 


SDaklanto Cri&ime 


MUST BE. IN THE 


PASTURE1: 


They Thought the Pasture Was a"Chicken" Run 


SOME. NEW SCHOOL FoR QRECIAN DAhjCIN' IS 


OP£N\N' OP OUT OK TH' DOBB'S ESTATE 


COVER VT "' BETTER 


AS REPRESENTATIVES OF THE! 


MANOR MEWS WE'D LIKE To 


IF THEY APPROVE- 
I'LL ASK 
, WOULD You LIKE. 


TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED? 


"WRITE UP" YOUR SCHOOL AMD TAKE 
A FEW PHOTOS OF ToUR CLASS. 
THE YOUNGER SET i 
PRESUME. 


LOOKERS 


TOO 


MAYBE, I'n MIS SIN' 


'T. B'JINQOCS 


IF j POMT TODDLE 
OUT THERE MYSELF: 


FOLLOW ME, QIRLS. 


LET'S TAKE TriE, 


AIR: 


DOMT BE, Too RoUQH 
WITH THEM, CURLS! 


-0-Q-D NIQHT T LOOK WHAT'S 
RiDE. 'EM OH A RAIL*. THAT'S 
NNHAT THEY DESERVE: 
RESPECT OUR PR\VACYT 


, SOMEBODY'S 


NO! vwuub YOU 


WASTE A PERFECTLY 


GRECIAN 


ART? 


\ WONDER IF TH' 
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TOK ALL THE 
GIRL5 £ BOY3 


MARGUERITE FOSDIGK 
34X4 Peralfci St., Oakland. 


THE BOi'S AND THE ROBBERS. 


"John, I wish we were not going 


to move, don't you?" 


"Yes, 
I would like it better if we 


dkl not move." 


The two boys were brothers and 


they loved each other very much. 
They went down to the train station 
and got on the train. They saw a 
lot of boys waving their hands. 
Among some of the tilings the boys 
eaid were, "D'm't forget to bring me 
a horse!" 


The train went around the curve. 


They could not see the boys any 
more. The boys were going to Texas 
•where their rathe- owned a ranch of 
a thousand acres. The name of the 
place was Detiton. Finally they got 
there. 


They got off the train and they 


took a carriage. The boys got out 
of 
tho carriage and 
when they 


reached the house John said, "Gee, 
I like it here utter all." 


"So do I," said Harold. Their 


mother had a good hut dinner ready 
for thi'in. as their mothr 
had coma 


two days ahead of them. 


...I 
ut two years later tr"> Imvs 


got a letter and it said, "Tour house 
is haunted." And it was signed by 
Harold's best friend. 


The boys were eager for an adven- 


ture, so they toid thejr mother that 
they weru going to thtir old house In 
Georgia. 
They took the train the 


next day and when they arrvjd they 
saw their playmate there. They said. 
"Harry, 
wr.Vt 'a all this rumor 


about?" 


"1 told you in r,.y letter; didn't I?" 
"Yes, 
but tell us about it." 


Harry, said, "We see ghosts in 


white, carrying lanterns, creeping 
around softly every night." 


The boys said in chorus, "Let's 


watch underage th the windows to- 
night!" 
' The boys agreed so they got under 
the window and listened. 


Harry-said, "Say, fellows, thai 


can't be ghosts because ghosts don't 
wear shoes, and they don't ,°tamp 
their feet." 


The boys got their runs ready and 


crept softly around the house, to the 
door. 
The bors 'opened the door 


and they could-s'a's the faces of men 
playing cards on the table. The boys 
said: 


••Hands up!" 
, . 


The men put rp their hands very 


quick. 
The boys said, "March . in 


front of us or you will be shot on 
the very place where you are stand- 
ing." 


The men obeyed so they had no 


trouble in taking them to the police 
station. They were found out to be 
robbers, so they were arrested. The 
robbers gave all of the money to the 
policemen. 
; 


• The policemen could not find out 
•who owned the :-noney so they gave 
it to the boys for capturing the rob- 
bers. ' 
. 
' '' . '•:-• 
• • •'. 


•• The boys went to coll'g-e with the 
money, and later when they were 
about 29 years old they established a. 
firm 
by themselves. 
Later they 


wrote a letter to their mother and 
told how they ^were getting along:. 
They lived happy the rest of their 
lives. 
• 


MARGUERITE FOSDICK. 


"MISS WINSOMB" 


1912 Changing Way. Berkeley. 


MARIE'S LUCKY DAY. 


Elsie and. Marie were little girls. 


both sisters, ,and unlike in many 
ways and habits as they were in 
beauty. 
Elsie was the oldest and 


always was very snobbish and cold 
to .poor Marie to whom every chance 
she got she said cruel things, taunt- 
ing her about her ugly face and 
straggling hair, and reminding her ' 
that she could never be a dancer 
or A singer with such a homely face 
Poor Marie, to be a dancer or a 
singer was her greatest desire. She 
had not much hopes of becoming 
one, as she believed all Elsie said 


GLAD 600& roORNING,PlKAT£5 BOLD! 
CRCSTING, WITCHES GAY! 
KINDLY LEND A FRIENDLY £Afl 
WHILE THESE WORDS I SAY. 
316 POLKS WAY G&tieve TBAT 
JUST A PIAGAZUVe, 
BUT YOU'LL FIND *5 TRO£ A 
AS Yopve EVER *£€<v. 
FOft,WITHJW MY PAPER FOLDS, 
UV£S A LAUGHKVG SPRITC 
WHO WILL PLftY COIftt YOO flY DAY, 
BRING YOO DREAMS AT WIGHT 
SO PLEASE 
OPECV DEW 


AND YOOR HEARTS TODAY 
AND TAKE M£, YOOft 


COITHyfYOO TO STAY. 


AUMT ELJIE3T LETTERS 
TO 


Good Morning, Squinkerjinks! 


How's the state of your High 


Exalted Hind Hair this fine young 
January day? 
It should be most 
gorgeously rumply, for here comes 
the biggest, dandiest New Year's 
present that was ever given to a. 
wisely 
wad 
of 
youngsters. 
A 


MAGAZINE 
ALL, 
YOUR VERY 


OWN! Not just a ready-nr||e maga- 
zine built by grown folks. There are 
lots of magazines like that in the 
world, but nowtiere is there a maga- 
zine like this one which the jolly 
old TRIBUNE HOUSE is giving to 
you today. FOR YOU ARE GOING 
TO 
MAKE " THIS 
MAGAZINE 


YOURSELVES. 
-You're going to 


write the stories 'and draw the pic- 
tures and give methc ideas you have 
about magazines"-in general. It's 
going- to be made BY you and FOR 
you. from cover to cover, and the 
grown ups can't make a peep about 


I'm feeling very happy about this 


magazine of yours. I am very sure 
that you are go-nig to build it into 
a beautiful and merry chum. Let's 
put nothing in it that isn't our VERY 
BEST. Let's make the adventure 
stories more thrilling than adven- 
ture stories ever were before, and 
the drawings jollier and prettier. It's 
going to be a great honor to get into 
this magazine, for although there 
will be twice as much room as there 
used to be on your page, there will 
still only be room for the very best 
work. So be sure that YOUR story 
or YOUR picture is among "the 
best" if you want to pop Out on Sun- 
day morning. 
The way to do that 


is 
to 
STUDY 
THE 
PICTURE 


PLANS 
AND 
STORY 
SECRETS 


CAREFULLY BEFORE YOU BE- 
GIN. 


And now off you g-o, with three 


whoops and seven somersaults, to 
read YOUR MAGAZINE. 


AUNT ELSIE. 


about her. To be sure she was no 
beauty, but she looked quite winning 
whenever she 
smiled 
or looked 
happy, for her eyes would light up 
like stars. She had in truth a very- 
good voice and could dance q,uit« 


well, but she was too modest to say 
much about It. 


Elsie always imagined that she 


had a very beautiful voice and she 
always boasted about it. 
One da?. 


.(Continued oa Page Two). 


A PIRATE STOKV 


by 


"RED BILL" 


XRUMAX McCU-'IU;. 
Zl Jfiirkwar. Piedmont. 
CHAPTER I. 


Captain Beard 
Charted his eyes 


from the sun and swept the horizon 
with his dark eyes. 


"Tell Earing Pete to get the bi? 
spyglass. 
He knows where it is." 
He was speaking to Lanky Jim. 
Hia 
tall mate. Lanky, departed and th» 
captain was alone on the bridge of 
the "Sally." 


Earing Pete came up on to tha 


bridge, 
bringing with him a bis 


spyglass. 
Earing Pete was a med- 


ium sized man with thick gold ear- 
rings, five on each 
e;ir. hanging 


down on his shoulder.". 
Earing had 


not been with Captain Beard a.s long 
oa the other sailors. 
lie had been 
under Barnaby Law, a well known 
pirate. 
'But Barnaby h:id met his 


fate, at the hands of a sen captain. 
Jonathan Wales. 


Earing Pete and a few other men 


now in the crew of Captain Board, 
had 
been 
with 
Barnaby Law. 
Earing Pete was welt Known also, ;u* 
he 
was Captain Be.'ird's 
.second 


mate. 
On dark nights sailors used 


to gather in the hold and tell how 
so and so had told so and so how 
Barna,by used to board ships with 
Earing Pete on his left side ;ind 
Peg Leg- Greg on his right, and how 
in Baring's hand was a human bone, 
with which he cracked the sailors' 
skulls when they got in his way. 
And alao they told how Barnaby's 
left arm had been cut oft at the 
elbow and in place of a hand was 
a long hook. And Pegleg Greg had 
a wooden leg, in which was a hook 
sticking straight out and with this 
he tripped up his enemies and killed 
with his knife. 


But this had been told so many 
times that not many 'people believed 
it, but the pirates Sally knew it was 
true since they had seen it many 
times only Captain Beard with Peta 
and Peglegr, instead of Barnaby. 


It was whispered that Barnaby 
had been Captain Beard's brother. 
It was ftlso said that Barnaby was 
not- dead. 


Captain Beard lifted the spyglass 
and then gave a short shout. 
"A 


ship at last," 
he 
cried. 
"Much 


smaller than ours, we can get it 
easily." 


The crew cheered and ran about 
getting things in readiness for the 
fight. 
For they had not had any 


"luck" for a month or two. 


A good wind was blowing and the 
"Sally" was a fast little ship, so it 
soon bore down upon the smaller 
ship." 
TlV "Sally" sent a cannon 


ball across the front of the other 
ship 
and it stopped. 
It was a 


matter of minutes until the '"Sally" 
was alongside the ' ship and the 
pirates swarming over the rail. 


There were two big chests of gold 


in the hold 
and these and other 


things that were of value were 
heaved into the "Sally." 
Then the 


crew of the captured boat were put 
off in a life boat and the Captain 
and the officers in another. 


Then two shots were put into the 


"JamicaY which was the name of 
the other boat and it sank quick:y 


The "Sally" sailed about ten miles 


from the place and then as night 
was coming on it stopped and all 
crowded into the captain's cabin to 
get their shares of the loot. Captain 
Beard divided it with his eyes nar- 
rowed to slits as they always n;ir- 
rowed when there was gold passing 
-through his hands. 


Slowly he counted 
the 
money. 


Then Earing Pete stepped forward. 
"Captain," he said, "Would you be 
kind enough to take out that hun- 
dred dollars or so that you have 
slipped up your sleeves?" 
There 


was a grumble of disapproval that 
ran 
through 
the 
crowd. "He's 
probably been cheatin' us all tho 
time," said one man. Then the door 
opened and a tall man with a pistol 
in one hand and a hook instead of 


(Continued on Page Five) 


CContii>ue<3 From Page One) 


Elsie came running in with a paper 
in her hand, which she said a rich- 
looking man had given her and other 
little girls. The notice read as fol- 
lows: 
"Wanted, Girls at the ages or 8 to 


15, to take part In this season's latest 
production of the miniature opera, 
•Indian Summers-' One girl wanted 
to take leading role as Princess Te- 
siawanta. 
Come and apply on tho 


days of Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday." 
This was the news that excited all 


the children so much. 
At two o'clock on Tuesday there 


was a stream of children going to 
the building of E. 3. Ross and ' Co., 
Plays and Motion Picture Directors. 
AH "the children waited in suapatise 
when Mr. Ross and his assistants 
came out and viewed them. Anally 
they picked out seventeen girls, 
among them Elsie and Marie. They 
tested their voices. When it came 
to Mario's turn she sang. Soon she 
was forgetful of all around her and 
sang pure and sweet as a bird. It 
was then Marie was chosen to take 
take the part 
of Princess Tesia- 


li'3 WINSOME." 


DOLOKES HAUBOLD 


141C Greenwood Avc., Oakland. 


8 years old. 


THE LOST PRINCESS. 


Once upon a time there lived a 


King and Quee: , very rich Indeed. 
They had everything they wanted 
except one thing- That was a. child. 
There were fairies at that time and 
people who had a fairy Godmother 
even though, he bo poor would be 
treated with great respect. 
The Queen prayed that she'd be 


given a Fairy Godmother and she 
got one! 
But the King said they 


were evil spirits and would believe 
In them even if the Queen did beg 
him. 
Then" fche thought she would 


ask the fairy if she could have a 
girl baby, and the fairy said, "No, 
not until she had done a favor." 
Then the ^arprised Queen said, 


"Whatever i't is I will do it." 
The wicked fairy waited for this 


answer, but said nothing. 


The King was right, but the 


young Queen di-1 not believe him. 
Then the fairy said she must take 
some hay and spin the hay into gold 
so that she and the other fairies 
might havo some. 
This was said 


very saucy but it was not meant 
saucy. 
So the Queen went to the King 


and told him of her misfortune and. 
she started to cry. The King said, 
"Did I not tell you not to mingle 
•with them?" 
• 
But the King comforted her by 


saying "Throw the hay away. and I 
vail give you gold to give to the 
•wicked fairy." 
Now the King und Queen thought 


this was a wicked fairy but it was - 
wicked witch. The Queen did as his 
majesty bade hei 
She was finished 
with the fairies. 
She afterward got 


a baby girl. 
There was great re- 


joicing in the kingdom. They called 
her Pirncess Helen- 
When she was ten years of age 


Helen strayed into the world for 
adventure. 
She wandered into a. 


forest, getting deeper and deeper 
In the forest. 
She was picking 


pretty flowers for her mother, the 
Queen. She saw that she was lost 
and was about to cry when she saw 


- a little house which she went in. By 
this time the Queen did not see her 
little daughter around any place so 
she told the king and they sent out 


some hunters who knew the forest 
well. 
In 
the 
meanwhile Helen was 


locked up. 
Because she was iri a 


witch's house and this witch had 
heard the hunters. 
That was why 


she had put Helen in the room. They 
came to her hut and searched tve 
house and found Helen. 
They took the witch back to the 


King "and he had her hung. 
The 


Princes was married to a handsome 
prince, and lived happily ever after. 
DOLORES HAUBOLD 


HELEN 


Oakland, Calif. 


A TRU* TO FAIRYLAND. 


It was a very cold night, when 


everybody wai sitting around the 
firep'lace, tolling stories. It was get- 
ting late so they went to bed. It was 
Dolly and Sammy who were tho lis- 
teners. 
Their mother and father 


were telling them fairy tales. Some 
were Spooky and some were of 
Fairies, and all kinds of nice things- 


Pretty 
soon 
littfe 
Dolly 
and 


Sammy were all tucked u'p In bed, 
ready for a .trip to slumberland. 
Then slowly the old Sandman put 
them to sleep. 
In the middle of the night, when 


the wind was howling outside, and 
it was very chilly, the children heard 
someone knock on their bedroom 
window. 
They were very fright-; 


ened, because the window opened 
and in'came a sort cf Grey Figure. 


It came up to Sammy and Dolly 


and asked them if they wanted to 
go with him, or to be frightened to 
death. 
So as afraid as they could 


be, they got up out of bed, and the 
creature made them all sit on a car- 
pet. 
Off they went flying through 


the air, and soon landed in a large, 
largo forest. 


"What do we have to do here?" 


asked Sammy. 
"Never mind," said the g'.ost-Iike 


creature. Pretty soon the children 
went through a large tunnel and at 
the other end saw many 
bright 


lights. And when they reached the 
other end of the tunnel the ghost - 
turned into a beautiful fairy. 
"Oh," 'said the children, "are we 


in fairyland now?" 


"Yes, we are," 
said the 
pretty 


fairy, with a. crown of diamonds and 
beautiful stones of all kinds for a 
dress." 
This is fairyland and you 


can have anything you want if you 
ask me." 
So the children asked for a pair 


of wings so they could fly all over, 
and look down upon everything. In. 
one'second they had the wings. 


"Now you may go any1 place you 


wish." 
So off they went, flying overfairy- 


land, not knowing that a, fairy was 
following them. They went out of 
Fairyland and landed in some woods. 
They went down in among the trees 
and as they took their wings off, 
started to walk- 
Soon they .came 


upon a big deserted old 'house. 
It 


was going to rain so they decided to 
stay there until it stopped. 
Finally 


they reached the house and went in- 
side 
Everything was all right until 


they reached the stairs. They heard 
all kinds of spooky noises and 
moans. 
"Who's there?" asked someone. 
"It's only us," was the reply. 


Out came five big tall 
ghosts. 


They 
were 
just 
going to 
grab 


Sammy and Dolly when the fairy 
that had followed them turned the 
ghosts into owls, and they flew away. 
Then the good fairy made them put 
on their wings and fly back into 
Fairyland. 
Pretty soon they were 


at the Queen's Cave. 
It was a beautiful place, all lit up 


with beautiful lights, and it had a 
fountain in the center of this large 
room, and it was trimmed with gor- 
geous stones and gold, silver and 
chairs of moss, trimmed with pur- 
ple, and ruby that was so nice- and 
soft that when you sat upon it you 
would 
fall 
to sleep.' When'the 


Queen, 
sitting 
on 
her 
beautiful 


throne, saw them and asked what 
was the matter, they told of their 
•adventure and the good fairy. 


"You 
see we were so sleepy that 


"we went in tho haunted house to 
take a nap. Then we were going to 
fly back here." 
. 
Then the fairy put them both m 
a bed of rnoss, with silk covers and . 
a nice soft pillow of leaves. Slowly 
their eyes grew dim, and then they 
went asleep. 
. , , . • ' 
"Oh, Sammy! Sammy! What are 


vou doing?" 
Just 
then 
Sammy awoke and 
guess where he was? 
Ho had all 


the bed clothing under the bed, 
sleeping under there. 
Sammy awoke and looking around 


wondered where he was- Then he 
climbed out from under the bed and 
said "Oh mamma, where am I? 


And Sammy said, "Please read me 


another one of Aunt Elsie's stories, 
so I can have another visit to Fairy- 
land'" ,. 
. 
HELEN. 


around stealing things and taking 
all the thioars the peoples had. Now 
it happened that when we had our 
House built, we had a secret room 
made to store all our good things 
Jn, and the roan who hail b-.iilt the 
house had turned out to be a. bush- 
whacker. And he came around with 
his band of bushwhackers and took 
everything we had except a few 
things that weren't very good. 


"So we had to move from 
our 


beautiful home in the mountains to 
what we called a shack, am] we KOi 
along with the money my brother 
John and my Father sent, who were 
in the army. 


"And 
one day when we still lived 


up in the mountains, my mother had 
bought a big roll of cloth to make 
my sisters and me some dresses out 
of. 
And one day vny brother came 


in yelling, "The bushwhackers arc 
coming! 
The 
bushwhackers 
are 


coming!" 
. 
"When they had gone my inuther 


said, 'Well, girls,' I guess we won't 
have any dresses this winter.' 
"I didn't say anything but ran into 


the bedroom and got out the cloth 
which I had rolled under the bed. 
when I heard the 
bushwhackers 


were coming, and took it to my 
niother 
and 
gladly 
received 
rny 


p raise and two new dresses. 
"Oh," said Jack, "that was fine- 
I sign my name— 
"THE 
AVINGKD C." 


"THE; WCfGED C" 


739 59th St.; Oakland. 


A TBTJE STORY. 
"Tell me, Grandma," sawi little 


Jack, "Tell me about when you.were 
a little girl. 
"All right," said Grandma. 
Isow 


"When I was a little girl the Civil 


War broke out. 
There were some 


bad men called the Bushwhackers, 
who were neither on the Northern 
side or Southern side, that came 


Box 122, Route :J, Dublin. Cal. 


viu. lliiywaril. 


12 years*. 


LOST NKLMi: (PRIKK STOKY.) 


In Virginia, 
if) the olden days, 


lived a very pay family. This fain- 
ily was called the Johnson family. 
This family could have been happi'-r 
still if it had not been for one. thing. 
This thing was that one of the Klr.9 
from the family was missing. This 
girl had been robbed by some people 
and taken away to ^sonu; slranso 
country. 
In this family were two boys. F>..>1> 


nnd James, and one sister ami her 
name was Ruth.' The girl that, was 
robbed was called Nolly. 
Now remember this was in the 


oiden days and the Johnson family 
had planned to go to' California 
111 


search of gold. They wished to Uiku 
'a few cattle with them and srmie 
sheep. 
They were to travel across 


the plains In a wagon. Bob, James 
and Mr. Johnson were to chase the 
cattle and the sheep. 
Ruth 
and 


Mrs. Johnson were to ride in the. . 


ne early Tuesday morning they 


were busy packing up. They were 
to leave that Tuesday morning, fhcy 
said good-bye to . their f rientis_ witti 
tears in their eyes. By eight o clock 
the boys were chasing the cattle 
down the road, and the wagon was 
. 


on its way, too. 
It was a long way to California 


and took many months to get there. 
Many times they were almost 'i^r wh- 
ins from starvation and thirst. 1.he> 
cattle would stray away over the 
plains and sometimes they were not 
to be found. 
The cattle and .the 


sheep were increasing, the .journey 
was long and everyone was gct.uns 
tired and weary. 
Sometimes the cattle nnd 
the 


sheep would drop beside the road- 
side and die from thirst. Once in a 
while Mr. Johnson would kill a buf- 
falo or sheep so that they could 
have something to eat. 
One day while they were traveling 


on through the woods they heard' a 
strange noise. Soon it grew lender. 
They could, hear it _ was the scream- 
ing of a human being. 
Soon an Indian came running out 


of the woods, with a tomahawk in 
•his hand. He' was chasing a young 
woman This woman was barefooted 
and was painted up in 
different 


colors 
She had 
some beautiful 


feathers in her hair- The. girl ran 
toward the Johnson's wagon scrcani- 
ins? as she ran, "Save me!" 


As soon as the Indian 
i-.uv 
the 
Johnson family he ran back into the 
woods. After the Indian was out of 
sight, all --he Johnson family gath- 
ered around the Indian girl 
fter 


f-ice seemed familiar to all of thc.n. 
They began asking her questions 
and they were surprised to find out 
st e spoke English. This is what the 
Indian girl said, "I was stolen when 
1 was ten years of age, and r.ow I 
am thirteen. 
I lived in Virginia., 
then. Then I was brought over to 
this strange ' place. •.: 
. - 
"Soon some painted people came 


along 
They looked like the one that 


chosed me and brought me Jnto a. 


(Continued, on Next Page.) 


strange looking house. I had some 
raw moat for my supper that night. 
I iite it for I was very hungry. 
I 


have been living on that for- the last 
three years. 
• 
• 


"Lust night I planned I would run 


nway .so I told the old Indian lady 
I was going out to gather Tip some 
wood for supper time. 
As soon us 


all tuc wigwams were out of sight. 
J hurried on through the woods. 
I 


slept in the woods last night and 
this morning i was on my way 
again. 


'•Soon I saw an Indian -coming 


after me. I saw your wagon so I ran 
and screamed for help. 
X am very 


glad 
L did Tor if 
the Indian 
had 


caught me he would have hit me 
and brought me back to the wigwam 
and I have to work hard for the 
Indians." 


"Why. you are our own. dear, darl- 


ing littla Nelly," they all shouted, 
am! they all hugged her and were 
vt>rv glad to seo her again. 


The hoys jumped on their horses 


ami rounded up the cattle and tha 
sheep Tor they had strayed oft while 
they 
wero 
talking. 
The Johnson 


family went'on with their jo.urney. 
They weren't so sad after all, for 
they had gotten their dear Nelly' 
bade again. 


When they came to a pool of 


water they washed some of the paint 
ofjr of Nelly's face. Nelly put on one 
of 
Hutu's dresses and 
then she 


looked much better than she had for 
the last three years. 


The Johnson family soon reached 


California. 
They found quite a lot 


of gold. They built a nice house and 
lived .happily ever after. 


LILLIAN JENSEN 


.TOSEVHTM3 E. HALT 


. 10S Mozito Crcsta Avc., Oakland 
" 


5CH1-; MARRIAGE OP THE FAIRY 


AND THE PREVCE. 


Once upon, a time there was an 


old, old, woman who lived .in a little 
house upon a hill all by herself, and 
down at the bottom'of this hill lived 
a little girl all by herself. 
Now, this 


old lady was a witch and the little 
gir-1 was a fairy; but no one knew 
they were a witch and a fairy. This 
old witch wanted to get the fairy, 
GO one dark night the witch crept up 
to the fairy's house hut just as she 
was going to climb in the window 
she heard a noise and before she 
knew it she was grabbed and thrown 
into a fire by a Prince who had 
heard of the fairy and the witch. 
"When the witch, was burned up tha 
Prince went to the fairy's house -who 
was giving a party to her" little Tairy 
friends. 


• When the Prince told the fairy 


and her friends how he had saved 
them they invited him to join their 
party,-and the Prince and the fairy 
were married that very night and 


STORY 


•Here's the way to write a story for 
your .page— 
. 


And the ONLT'way: 
Make it short—-about 300 words 
Make it snappy—full of thrills' 
Make it original—all your own 
NEVER COPY. 


Write only on one side of the 
paper. 


Write in ink, or heavy pencil or 


best of all. have it typewritten if you 
possibly can. Tour story will" be 
printed almost as soon as received if 
It is typewritten. 


Anyone may. write stories whether 
ue or she belongs to the club or not 


•Send your story to ".Aunt Elsie '' 


Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Gal. 


And now grab your pen and start 


right in, for we all want to hear from 
rotr. 


had lots of little baby fairies 


JOSEPHINE E. HALT, 


, 
„ 
10S Jtonte Crest a Ave. 
Age 9 years. 


SYDXIA BERKTTA 


375 V;«n Bnmc Ave. Oakland. 


_ 
11 years. 


(Sydnia is- a prize winner. • She 


N-rSwVri4tTe!Ua splendid story with a 
t? * 
.°T! 
0rISlnalHy 
count., 
lots, doesn't it chums?) 


JIM3IY IjEARXS TO LIKE 


SCHOOL. 


One day a little boy whoso name 


was Jimmy came home from school 


"Why, what's the matter'" asked 


Jus mother in-surprise. 
'il don't want to go to school 


again. Never! Never! Never!" said 
•J I m m y. 


"Very well. then, we will pack up 


at once and move to the country for 
two weeks." answered his mother. 
off ?n'.Sn°^-!" said Jimm>'. and ran 
off to tell his playmates. 
fim^0 ?*£*•£** at half-Past two the 
family left the house and started for 
"V; Cation. 
As they passed 
the 


school house a few children looked 


. enviously at Jimmy, but Jimmy onlv 


made a grimace as they passed and 
looked straight ahead. 
r-n^0^ x,"ee hours !ater the>- were 
comfortably resting in a 
countrv 


hotel where they were to stay 


The next morning after breakfast 
Jimmy went out Into a meadow to 
gather some flowers .for his mother 
It grew so warm that Jimmy soon 
.laid down under a big oak tree to 
rest 
As he raid there he thought 


or his poor school mates who w-re 
at that minute having a spelling 
lesson. As he lay there thinking he 
happened to look around and the--e 
beside him stood a little man with 
long whiskers. 


"I am the school teacher in fairv 
land," said He, "and I want you to 
come and learn to like school " 


He said.this in such a tone that 


Jimmy, did not dare resist. All of a 
sudden a- light from the sun seemed 
to glare down and he shut his eyes 
for an instant. When he opened them 
he was sitting at a desk with little' 
fairy boys and . girls around 
him 


He seemed to be invisible for none 
or the children seemed to see him 


One little boy stood up all of a. 


sudden and told the 
teacher 
he ' 


didn t like school. 
The teacher said 


he didn't need to corne then, so the 
boy walked out of the school room 
.But Jimmy's legs seemed to take him 
out of'the room, and follow the boy 
home. 


Several years seemed to pass in the 


next few minutes-and this boy asked 
his father If he could go into busi- 
ness. His father answered "Yes " so 
he started out, but soon returned 
saying he didn't know how to do 
arithmetic, or didn't know how to 
spell. 


The father said, ".You see that's 


what happens when bovs won't • , 
to school. 
" 
' 


As soon as the father had finished 


speaking, Jimmy found himself Iving 
in the field. 
"I wonder if I dreamed 
.that, 
he thought. 


W.hen he got back to the hotel he 


told his mother that.he wanted to go 
back to school but his mother refused 
and said he must stay 
the 
two 
weeks. 


He was so anxious that he could 


Hardly wait. but. one Monday morn- 
ing saw him sitting in his "de«k at 
school. 


the1?,-™'' S° T," that hc was put irl 
tne fifth grade before Christmas and 
when he grew up he did very well in 
his busmes and was made one of the 
Senators in California. 


SYDNIA BEP.ETTA, 


LOIS KATOX 


lti:5.i Grove St., Berkeley. 


8 years. 


THE DUXCl.OX \VAI.I_S. 


One time John Mathlcwa, a young 


detective was out walking at'night 
and two robbers came up behind 
him and blindfolded him. They put 
him in an auto and drove off" arid 
at the end of the hour they took off 
the blindfold and he found he was 
in a dungeon, and they 
left 
him 
there. 


John saw a little blurry light in a 


corner and he touched it and all of 
:<- sudden he heard a noise and a 
funny little man appeared who said 
"What can I do for you?" 


The detective said. 
"What 
are 


you? 
And who do you belong to 


and how did you get here?" 


The little man answered, "Once I 


was big like you, but these robbers 
kidnaped me nn-. I touched the 
walls, and I turned to a little man." 


John did not touch, the walls but 


found a button. 
He pushed it and 


a door opened to a large passage. 
He walked down it and at the end 
he found another push-button. He 
touched that one and a door opened 
into a big room, where there were a 
lot of little men like the other little 
nin n. 


He asked the men if they 'knew 


how he could get out. One said, "If 
you are strong enough to 
break 


these bars you can climb out that 
window." 


John, being big and strong, broke 


the bars and climbed out the win- 
dow, and found himself on the street 
once again. 
So he told the police 


and they got the robbers and put 
them in jail fpr life, and gave John 
$5000 reward. 


LOIS EATON. 


EJDSIE GUSTAFSOX 


2003 88th Ave.. Oakland 


DOWN IX HAWAII. 


One moonlight evening in Hawaii 


a large crowd of people were clap- 
ping and yelling. 
In the middle of 


this noisy crowd was a very fair 
maiden dancing. 
She had an Amer- 


lean first and J:;st name, which was 
Viola Davit:. 
She had golden brown 


"air. blue eyes, fair complexion and 
Rt:r Yr;i3 about fifteen years old. 


Viola was dancing in 
Hawaiian 


rash ion. 
All of n, sudden her father 


came and said. "Viola, your mother 
is dying; come nuick." 


Viola hastened home and 
found 


her niothpr holding a note. She took 
the note and read it. 
This is what 
it read: 


"Dear Viola: I am not your real 


mother. 
But if you take" the key 


from my hand and »>pen your trunk 
you will find out about, yourself. 


Your Hawaiian Mother." 


When Viola road this she called 


her Hawaiian father and saul, "Dear, 
dear 1 lawuiiart father, will you help 
me'.'" 


!!•-> answer.":!. "Yes. Viola. T will." 
They took ihe key and opened tha 


trunk. 
.In this trunk they found an- 


other note which read: 


"I'lca't- Viola 
One day a ship was 


wrecked out at sen. Soon we sighted 
a small boat w i t h two men and a 
little girl floating i<j to shore. When 
thov i.-icded they seemed to be nice, 
so we gave..them fond and shelter. 
And seeim: that we admired this girl 
they KJ,vo ju.r it) ,... 
Til(.n th(?y s;|i.. 


This little Kir! was .stolen by our' 
Chief. 
Her na.'ii^ is Viola Davis -.\t\r\ 


she is five years nit!.1 They then told 
me that Ihf'Chief wanted her for a 
ransome because her father was a 
niulti-iuillionairp of Nov.- York. 


Your Hawaiian Mother." 


Viuln did not know that she had 


any other mother,;rmd father. 
She 


then picked up scmic of her baby 
clothes and looked them over, ad- 
miring them greatly. She picked tip 
one of her baby coats and heard a 
peculiar noise inside of the lining. 
She opened it up and found another 
note and read: 


"If this girl is ever lost rind found, 


please return to Mr. J. B. Davis. 
9399 Hemlock Avo.. New York. 


P- S.—Her name is Viola Davis." 
Two weeks later we find Viola 


living happily in the mansion of her 
mother and father. 
The next year 


Mr. ond Mrs. Davis and Viola went 
down tn Hawaii and brought back 
Viola's Hawaiian father. 


ELSIE GUSTAFSON. 


MAXINK TAFT. 


1X7 Monteciio Avo.. Oakland. 
' 


5 years. 


I think At.Txine, is our very young- 


est witch! Hasn't she written a life- 
size witchy story? 
Of course it is a 


prize winner. 
AN ADVENTURE TN THE FOREST 


Once two little girls named Mary 


and Helen went out in the forest for 
a walk. 
Helen was five and Mary 


was seven. 
After a. while they got 


lost and they came to a beautiful 
castle. 
A strange woman came to 


(Continued on Next r. 
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Thre« 


If you want to write to Aunt Elsi« 
this is her address— 


AUNT ELSIE, 


OAKLAND TRIBUNE, 


Oakland, Calif. 


Anyone may write who wishes It 


you want to be one of the big iollv 
family of TRIBUNE Kiddies, just 
write in and say so—that's all. Any- 
one who can grin is admitted. 


Remember always, little pals that 


Aunt Elsie isn't just ..a newspaper 
friend—but 
a. really, truly chum, 


whom you can turn to with any 
trouble at 
any time. 
You may 


write to her about anything and she 
win answer you—and your letter 
will not appear if you do not wiclj 


the door. She was very pretty. 


The llttlo children Bald, "Can we 


*tay here all nightT" 
She said, "Yes, dear children." 
In the morning she came to tham 


and -woke them up. 
She waa Yery 


mean'to them. -She put Mary tn a 
very dark room and Helen in a room 
not" quite so dark. 
- 
•, 


There was a -window In Mary's 


room. 
She jumped out and 
let 


Helen out. They ran away. 
'; 


On their -way home they saw a 


candy house. They first .went home 
and got their mother and father to 
come. 
They all went back to the candy 


house and lived there. 
Whenever 


thev ate some, more came. 
MAXINE TAFT. 


LILLIAN JENSEN 


Dublin, Cal., Route 3, Box 122, 


via Hiivwartl. 


THE GLAD SUMMER. 


The leaves are whispering, 
The trees aro twisting. 
The birds fly in and out 
Building nests that you cannot count. 


The swallows building nests of clay 
Are busy all the day. 
The children picking flowers, 
And in the fields for hours. 
But Oh! The glad summer days are 


gone, 


Then the leaves begin to fall. • 
And soon winter will call. 


The snow is falling 
Anil I hear no calling. 
The children sit around the fireplace 
And look each other in the face. 


The days are cold. 
But they are bold, 
They look farther on for summer. 


LILLIAN JENSEN". 


v 


MARION TICHENOR. 


5805 Owaui View Drive, Oakland. 


THE OCEAN. 


The sea is full of waves today. 
They arc dancing far away. 
Like children in the meadows 
Across the ocean play. 
I'see the ships with striped flags 
Sail across the sea of foam. 
It reminds me of the sailor boys. 
So far away from home. 


MARION T1CHEXOR. 


REGINA STEVENSON. 


11S2 IJ:tki.T St., Kakersfifld. Calif. 


10 years. 


THE LITTLE OLD MAX WITH 


THK WOODEN" I;EC. 


The Smith family were sitting 


around the fire, waiting for 
Mr. 


Smith to come home. Then all of a 
sudden three knocks were heard at 
the door. Beth, the oldest girl, went 
to the door. 
She opened it and 


there stood an old man with a 
•wooden leg- 
He asked for something to eat. 


The Smith family were poor but they 
would always share their food. They 
brought a "bowl of porridge before 
him. 
He ate it greedily,' then he 


dropped a tin box upon the floor and 
rushed out. - Beth picked it up and 
looked in it. 
And" there were thou- 


sands of jewels! 
They all stood 


there in amazement. 
Just then Mr. Smith came home. 


He said that in the morning paper a 
reward was given for finding a little 
old man with a wooden leg. 
He 


brought the jewels to the police. 
They said if he could find that man 
they would give him a thousand dol- 
lars. So he went home and told h.is 
family. 
The next morning tie was ready 


for his search. 
He got on & boat 
that' was going to an island, and to 
stay a week. When he got there he 
started roaming around in the rocks. 
When all of a sudden he heard 
voices. 
Then he looked in a cave 


and it was filled with bandits. He 
got out his pistol and rushed in on 
them and said, "Hands up!" 


Then far off in a corner he saw 


the old man with the wooden leg- 
He marched them back, to the boat 
and started sailing for home. When 
he got there he brought .them to 


\_the police, and then he received his 


reward. 
REG1NA STEVENSON. 


-STORY TELLER,"' 
El Cerrito, Calif. 


•WALTER AND HORTENSE'S 


FIRST BARN PARTY. 


At one iirne there lived two chil- 


dren, named Walter and Hortense. 
(This story • does not take place 
lately, but in the time of our great 
grandmothers and fathers.) 


One day Walter was rolling a. 


hoop in the garden and Hortense was 
busy 
knitting a 
stocking, when 


Squire Browning rode, tip and called 
to Walter and handed him an invi- 
tation which- said: 
"The Company of Mr. and Mrs. 


THE SI1EEZY GrtMES 


SKIN THE SNAKE. 


Dear Sneezy: Well, we're back in 
school again. I guess you are the 
name. No more vacations for a long 
time. But anyways we all had a 
peachy time skating and everything. 


Say, 'Sneezy, it must be great in 


Mooscrs where you live, with the 
river so near and you don't have to 
go far for skating. I'd like the tobog- 
gan slides yoxi tell about. You live 
so near to Canada, and dad says 
that's where all of the folks go in 
for winter sports. Dad says that the 
Canadians can skin everybody play- 
ing hockey, and that they are great 
at doing all 
kinds of things out 


doors. That was why the Canadian 
troops was so great in the war. 


Say, Sneezy, some guys have all 


the luck. What do you know about 
Tubby and 
Pick . getting out of 


arithmetic test today? We was just 
ready for it when thoir mothers 


Bidwell, also Mistress Hortense and 
Master Walter, is desired at a barn 
raising party at Squire Browning's 
place tomorrow." 
At 
those 
times 
when anyone 


wanted anything built they Invited 
their neighbors to help them and 
they made a party of it. The next 
day Hortense in her second-best 
dress, Walter, and their parents, 
started out for Squire Browning's. 
When they arrived they found that 
there 
we're 
many 
others 
there 


already. 
Mr. Eidwell joined the men and 


Walter went with his father as he 
thought himself quite big to be in- 
vited to such a. party. Also Hortense 
put on an apron to assist the ladies, 
as all'the girls of twelve were sup- 
posed to do. While the men worked 
the ladies made lunch and the girls- 
carried water, milk, or lemonade to 
the thirsty workers. 
\fter luncheon work continued, 


and at last the barn was finished. 
When everyone had finished eating 
their supper, the-Squire announced 
tb.pt to conclude the 
par-ty they 


would have a dance .in the barn. 
The young and old people alike were 
quite" excited because dancing was 
a 
novelty to all. 
Hortense .and 


Walter were equally excited as this 
was their first 
barn party. - The 


children in those days were not al- 
lowed" to dance at grown-up parties, 
but Hortense and Walter-'enjoyed-. 
themselves as there were many chil- 
dren to 'play with, also they had a 
large lawn to play on. 
After a while cider, cakes, cocKies, 


and apples were served to all. At 
midnight the party broke up and 
Walter and Hortense went home 
tired but happy from their Iirst 


party. 
TELLER.,, 


By Emmett D. AngeH. 


come to visit the school, and Miss 
Smith said, "Perhaps you boys would 
like to go with your mothers.". Their 
mothers said, "Oh, no, that isn't 
necessary. Miss Smith," and the fel- 
lows almost lost out, but Pick and 
Tubby had beat It for their hats, so 
they went anyways. 
I wish my 
mother would come at important 
times like arithmetic tests. If I 
could 
do 
arithmetic 
like 
Herb 


Thatcher and Jean Douglas, I would 
not mind, but other things are easier 
for me. Even girls like Carol Bren- 
ner and Elizabeth Stivers can beat 
me, but not in drawing. 
Did you know Lowe! Elliot was 


sick Sneezy? He doesn't have to go 
to school neither. He only stays 
home and has books to read. He's 
another lucky guy. 
Say, the Doc give us a new game, 


Sneezy. He said it was one that 
Doctor Gulick brought from China, 
where Doctor Gulick was when he 


vanche. 
One day when Jeanne went to 


school she met her chum waiting 
for her in their secret place, to talk 
over important subjects. It was the 
trunk of an old tree. 
He.len was 


very much puzzled over the new 
house, so th%v decided they would 
go after school and investigate it. 


Two thirty! Would the clock ever 


strike three? 
At last the 
clock 


struck three. 
Helen was not think- 


ing of books, lessons or anything: 
else, but ran home for some candles. 
Jeanne went to her home to wait the 
arrival of Helen. 
At last they were in a dark cor- 


ridor. 
Helen asked Jeanne if she 


smelled smoke, but Jeanne was on 
a narrow stairway. Helen folio-wed 
till they came to a door. Jeanne 
said it must be a closet. 
Helen 


opened the door a crack and It .flew 
ajar revealing a beautiful room." It 
was a library. 
Both girls were 
stunned and just'stood looking, and 
more surprised -were they to see a 
great fire burning as no one had 
been here for eight years. 
• 
• 
Jeanne went in and looked over to 


the back of an armchair, and who 
should, jump up by Monsieur !La- 
vanche.-well but not happy. He told 
them that he shut -himself up from 
the outside -world who so crueely had 
taken his wife, so he thought. 


Jeanne shed-tears of joy at finding 


her uncle." She then-told him of her 
father's death and of her-mother 
bringing her to live at the Beeches- 


Many years have 
passed 
and 


we now find Jeanne and her mother 
and Uncle living in a little village in 
France, with Helen and her parents 
as 


was a small boy. It's called "Skin 
the Snake," and you make a rac« 
of It. 
- 
The fh-st kid reaches back between 
his legs and the kid in back of him 
takes hold of his hands and put his 
other hand back between his legs to 
the next kid. You all hang on tight 
The first kid turns a somerset ana 
lays there. The second kid steps over 
'him and turns a somerset, and all. 
of the kids, do this until everybody 
IB flat on their backs. 
Then the last kid gets up and 


•walks over all of the kids and pulls 
the next kid up behind him. Then 
they do It all over again. They never 
let go, and do this until they are 
back -where they started. 
• 
The way you race it is'to have two 
Jines of boys ana then the line that 
skins the snake and gets back where 
It started first, -wins. "Write Boon. 
Your friend, youra truly, 
CHIP. 


WUtla showed the lamb to her 
cousin. 
Jennie gave It some grass. 


Then they went out in' the yard to 
play "with it, till it was time for Wilda 
to go home. 


When she got home she asked her 


mother if she could keep the lamb. 
Her mother consented so she took it 
out and began to think what to 
name. It. When her cat came 
run- 


ning out of the house and chased the 
lamb out of the yard, Into the forest, 
It came back later with a . piece 
of paper. 
Wilda took the paper and 


read: 


"Come to-the hollow Pine Tree.". 
Wilda started at once for the for- : 
est. She kicked every pine she came . 
to tintil she found one that sounded, 
hollow. 
She -went around to the 


other side and found a hole. She 
crawled through and found herself 
In a small room. 
In one corner she 
saw the lamb, fast asleep. 
She lay. 


down beside it and fell asleep. 


When Wilda awoke she found her- . 


self in her 
own room with her 
mother standing over her. 
She went 


into the kitchen where she saw a lit- 
tle girl. The girl said: "My name la 
Betty and iriy father was a king. One 
day I was out walking and a witch, 
caught me and turned me into a 
lamb. 
B.ut now I am free, so come 


to my father's palace with me." 


Wilda and her mother 
followed 
Betty to the palace and they all lived 
happily ever after. 
MARION JAMISON. - 


HELENE DANIELS. 


20 M Channins Way, Berkeley. 
Here's another PRIZE WINNER 


THE MYSTERY UNCOVERED. 
Teanno Lavanche was a native of 


sunny France. She came to live at 
the Beeches when she was eight 
years old. The house she .lived in 
was an extra large one. Her mother 
and herself lived in the western wing 
while the eastern wing was all shut 
up 
This was very unnatural be- 


cause when people buy or rent 
houses, they usually look them over. 
Jeanne's father died suddenly and 
her mother took her to live at the 
Beeches which at one time was her 
uncle's property, whom they thought 
went back to his native land. He 
was an 
emigrant, Monsieur LA- 


MARION JAMISON, 


Gilroy, CalU. 


"WILDA'S LAMB. 


Wilda was a small girl about eight 
years old. 
She lived with, her 


mother on the edge of the forest. 
Her father had died when she was a. 
tiny baby. 
One day Wilda asked-her mother If 


she could go and visit her cousin, 
Jennie. 
Her mother said she could 


so she started. 
Jennie lived on the 


other side of the forest. 
M 
Wilda was about in the middle of 
the forest when she heard a little 
tinkling. 
She looked around and 


there was a little snow white lamb. 
The lamb had a pink ribbon around 
its neck and on the ribbon was a 
tiny silver bell. 
Wilda took hold of 


the ribbon and started on. 
Soon she reached Jennie's hou«e. 


F»UT 


(Continued From Page One) 


»ri arm fastened to his elbow. 
It 
was Barnaby Law! 


"Beard," said 
Barnaby slowly, 
"I have, heard all that's, been, going 
on In Here and there's a lot of my 
old men here. 
It kinda looks bad 


for you, but if any of your men 
•wanta- be with you let em step out. 
If more men come to your side you 
kin shoot me, and if more men 
come to.my side, I can shoot you." 


•Every man stepped over to Bar- 


naby. 
Beard gave, a shot of terror 


and rushed -out on deck. 
Barnaby 


followed and Beard jumped, into the 
sea. 
Dark forms came swimming 


toward him. 
He gave a shriek and 


disappeared. 
And the sharks had a 
good meal that night. 


CHAPTER It. 


"Dinna Ken" Macpherson was a 


Scotchman. 
He was born In Scot- 


land and when ho*waa sixteen, ran 
•.way to sea as a cabin boy. He had 
Bailed the seas for thirty years, and 
he was fifty years old. 
• When he was 
twenty-three he 


married and settled down on a farm 
for ten years. 
During that time he 


had a child, a boy. 
Then his wife 


died and though the boy, Donald, 
waa only ten, he took him to sea. 
After that the old man -and his son 
were inseparable. 


Donald 
Macpherson 
was now 


thirty, but he did not look it. 
He 


and his father were taking a cargo 
of merchandise to America. 
Old 


Dinna Ken, a nickname he had had 
ever sine* he had started as a cabin 
boy, had defied all the pirates that 
sailed the sea. It Was the'ir seventh 
day out to sea when a ship was 
•Ighted. 
.,:"Wecl, weel, 
it is probably that 
pirate Beard," 
said 
Dinna Ken, 
eoolly. 
Then turning to Donald, 


"Wo will surrender if it Is." Donald 
nodded, Knowing that his father had 
•ome plan. 


"Ship ahoy!" came 
across the 


•water. 


, "The "Wales," 
answered Donald. 


"What ship is that?" 
"The Sally, Barnaby Law captain. 


Surrender or we'll put a cannon ball 
Into the. middle of you. 
Stop." 


. The Wales stopped and the Sally 
ran alongside. 
When the Sally was 


•within fifty-Jeet of the Wales they • 
could see plainly, the 
figure 
of 
Barnaby Law on the bridge. 
The 


hook shone and glistened in the sun- 
light. 
His tall form cast a long 
shadow on the deck below him.- His 
dark .hair was long- and hung down 
on his shoulders. 
Old Dinna Ken 


.looked at him intently. 
Then he 
turned to Donald. 
"Boy," he said 
and his face was white as death. 
"She, 
your mother's. name was 
Jessie Law. 
He is your uncle. I. 
saw him the day before he went 
to sea. 
"Barnaby," he shouted 
as 
the 


other boat drew near, "D'ye know 
me? 
D'ye know old Angus Mac- 


pherson? 
Tour 
sister's 
husband. 


She's-dead,'man, and jist before she . 
died she learned that you were a 
pirate and I think that it helped 
her to—to—die. To think that such 
as you that had come from such a 
good family, should turn to a, pirate. 
But just before she died she said, ' 
"If ye ever see Barnaby tell him I 
forgive him!" The old man's voice 
broke, and he could say no more. 
..The boats' sides rubbed against 


- each other and Barnaby ' stepped 


down onto the deck-and at the rail- 
Ing he held out his hatad. 
Angus 


gripped It and they" shook. 
"I was 


•gbin' 
to shoot ye through 
and. 


through whin ye got beside us," said 
the Scotchman. 
"But when I seed 
yc I cbuldna'." 
. 
.Barnaby turned to his men. 
"We'll not.get anything- from this 
ship," he said. 
' ,. 
' In a. few minutes both ships were 


„ speeding on their way. 
But never ' 
has Barnaby Law raided any of 
Old Angus Macpherson's ships. And 
Angus and Donald still sail the seas. 


"RED BILL." 


* 
• 
—C*r,-_ . 


Ship 'ahoy, 
my 
husky Pirates! 
Here's a queer craft bearing1 down 
upon us in the shape of a yarn about 
a HUSTLERS' UNION! Talk about 
your up-to-date bandits! So stretch 
an ear and get ready for one largo 
sized thrill. 


THE BRAND OF THE —,T D— 


By 


• '"THE PURPLE RIDER" 


HAJROI/D PERRY, 
Box 215 Washington Ave., San Ile- 
andro. 


(PRIZE WINNER.) 


One day my captain asked me If 


I would trail a. band of outlaws In 


Canyon City, Texas, who were rus- 
tlers. 
I consented. 


The next morning I bought a pair 


of cowboy boots and a cowboy hat 
and took the train and started on 
my journey to Canyon City. 


At night two days after I arrived 


in Canyon City I went to a little hotel 
which also was a saloon. 
The 


saloon part of it was very filthy and 
there was a bunch of drunken cow- 
boys. 
I went in and soon was ac- 


quainted -with a small, stout young 
man. 
I asked him to sit down and 


I ordered wine. • I asked him where 
I coul'd find employment 
He told 


me that his name was Tom Gibbons 
and that he was the foreman of 
J4m Dugan and that ho could give 
me work. 
When he said Jim Dugan 
I grew excited,' because my captain 
had told me that he suspected a 
man named Jim Dugan. 


I asked Tom if his boss was rich. 
He said "Yes," that his boss had a 
considerable bunch of cattle and 
horses. 
.Tom then told rne that I 


would have to own a horse and a 
six-shooter revolver before I could 
get employment. 
I then told him 


good-bye and he told me that he 
would call me in the morning in the 
hotel. 
I-.then-went to the desk and 


aaked for a room and the man told 
me it would- be $1.50 per night, in- 
cluding breakfast in- the morning. 
I paid him and he gave me my key. 
I went upstairs and went to sleep. 
The next morning I awoke by a 


knock on my door. 
I dressed and 
then opened the door. 
He asked 


me i^ I was making the key because 
I had taken so long. 
He brought 


a- case: and belt for me/ to put my 
six-shooter In. 
I invited him to 
breaJtfast, but he said that he had 


eaten his breakfast.. 
" 
• 


After I had finished my breakfast 
he told me that there was a man 
outside who wanted to sell his pinto 
saddle horse and saddle. I went out 
and bought the horse and saddle for 
$135. Then we went to the ranch. " 


Tom introduced me to the men 
and boss as "the Stranger." 
That 


night Jim Dugan, the boss came to 
me' and told me if I wanted to Join 
his union. 
I told him I would'think 


about it. 
The next morning Tom 


told mo not to join the union be- 
cause the .union meant my signature 
to the rustling gang. 
I asked Tom 


if he could keep a secret. 
He prom- 


ised. 
Then I told him all about 


everything and why I had come 
there. 
And then I asked him if he 


was with me. 
He said too: "That 


his real name was Harry Barry, and 
that, he was a ranger of Uncle Sam. 
He said that we should work to- 
gether. 


About a week later Harry alias 


Tom came to me and raid: "Harold 
the rustlers have gone on their ex- 
pedition to rustle some more cattle." 
1 told him that here was our chance 
to get the rustlers. 


We took the best horses in the 


ranch, loaded our revolvers 
and 


fixed our shotguns. 
Harry 
alias 


Tom then took his ranger badge and 
I took mine. After we had traveled 
about fifteen miles we came to a 
little valley. 
Harry then noticed 


something and 
said 
"Stay back, 
Harold." 
Wo got down 
off our 


horses and went to where some men 
were branding —J D— on another 
side of the cow. 
On one side one 


brand had already been blotted out. 
<< 


Harry and I went up and said 


"Hands up." 
The 
rustlers' arose. 


This is the sixth of a series of ten 
lessons in cartooning appearing here 
each Sunday tor ten weeks. 


In every picture- there is a point 


from which rays of light come, fall- 
Ing upon the objects and figures in 
their path. This is the "source of 
light." 


In a picture, as in real life, the 
side of an object directly in the light 
is brighter than that side which is 
In th« shadow. Figure 2 illustrates 
this. The side, A, of the cube is in 
the light The black side is in the 
shadow. 


Figure 3 shows a pipe standing in 
the light. The light comes from the 
right aside. That •• side of the pipe Is 
brilliant white. Gradually to the left 
the shadows deepen till, at the ex- 
treme right, the pipe is black. 
This 
gradual shading is made by making 
the lines fine and then heavier. Al- 
ways pencil In the shade lines be- 
fore making them in ink. 


When shading- a character such as 


figure 1, or any object, start'work- 
ing at the top so your hand will not 
smudge the ink. 


Shade the man's hat as you shaded 


the pipe in figure 3. For contrast, 
leave- the hatband solid white. 


A email shadow under the nose 


and ear will make these features 
stand out. 
" Pay particular attention to 
the 


way in which the coat has been 
shaded. The lines have been curved 
around the body, so -it appears to 
have thickness and does not look 
flat. - This point was illustrated in 
our fourth lesson^ 


Draw the shading lines 
.in 
the 


general direction of the wrinkles. 
Use a heavy line and leave some 
white 
space 
between lines. 
Put 


shadows under the cuffs- and lapels 
of the coat and 'vest. A white line 
around the edge of the coat, shaded 
slightly with very fine lines, will 
give thickness to the coat. 


Little shading- need be used on the 


trousers, except where they bag at 
the knees. The shoes may be made 
almost solid black, with only a small 
high-light where the light strikes 
them. 


By studying newspaper 
"comic 
strips" you will notice that' some 
cartoonists Ignore light, and draw 
in simple black and white to get con- 
trast. Inspect their work. Note how 
contrast is obtained, for instance, by 
placing- a solid black vest over a 
•white shirt See figure <. 


Lesson 7: "Perspective." 


Fir* 


Do you want to belong to the 


AUNT ELSIE CLUB? Do you want 
to wear the prettiest pin in Oak- 
land, .swear to the secret vow. and 
be admitted free for the next six 
months to THE MERRIEST SHOWS 
AND MEETINGS THAT 
EVER 


WERE THOUGHT OF? 
There'll 


be lots of them, each one more fun 
than the one before. 
So you had 


better sit right down and send a 
letter to 


THE AUNT ELSIE CLUB, 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE. - 
OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 


Say that you want to Join the Club 


and give your name and address. A 
letter will come back to you at onca 
with directions which will tell you 
exactly how to join. Then do what 
they tell you as fast as ever you 
want and at once the pin and all the 
secrets and Magic Card that will 
admit you to all the fun will go Hy- 
ing back to you. And you had better 
HURRY—for you don't want to misa 
a single giggly somersault 
. SPECIAL NOTE—Lost or broken 
pins will not be replaced. But yoiu- 
card will always admit you to a.'jy 
of the parties, within the time stated 
upon it. ' If you lose your card you 
may "have another. 


Then Dugan said: "You are trai- 
tors!" 
But Harry, alias Tom, said 


"SHUT UP OR I'LL BREAK YOUR 
FACE!" 
Then we marched them 


through the town. 


The next day Harry- and I de- 


cided that 
we 
would 
leave 
the 


rustlers in Canyon. City in jail and 
take Jim Dugan to San Francisco, 
to my captain. 
Two days after wij 


arrived in San Francisco and took 
Jim .Dugan to my captain. 
\V'o re- 


ceived $5000 apiece. 
Jim 
Duir.in 


got twenty years and his followers 
were given five years each and the- 
detective turned out to be me my- 
self and I. 


HAROLD PERKY. 


I think Vallejo must be a par- 


ticularly good 
roosting 
place for 


pirates, judging by some of the yarns 
that come from there. 
Here's a 


gentle little talc a!>r.uf :> !;on killing 
laddie that will prul-abiy send you 
out to make faces at Ihe Thomas 
Cat. 
Of course it's a prize winner. 


I wouldn't "dust" nut u:\vi- a prize 
to the inventor of Korock. 


KOROCK THE KILLER 
by 


LORIX GASTOV 


(10 Years.) 


728 Florida St.. Vnlloio. 


' (PRIZE WINNER.) 


Once upnn a time there lived a 


boy named Jack. At school he could 
lick every boy there. 
MY, but ho 


was strong. 
But now we will leave 


this; and tell about him when h-> is 
grown up. 


When he is twenty-one we !ind 


him in the African JUNGLES How 
he came there, was, a man (an out- 
law), 
named 
Carnval, ' kidnaped 


them and hid in some hushes for the 
night, and in the morning h" took 
Jack and went on a. ship bound foe 
Africa. 
Now we will see what Jack 


is doing. 
He is up in a great big 


tree, a looking around. 
The na- 


tives so afraid of him that today 
they 
call 
him 
KOROCK 
THE 


KILLER. 
(Meaning —- KOROCK 


means in native talk Ktronpr man.) 
So from now on we will also call 
him Korock. 


After a while, 
about 
an hour, 


Korock dozes off to sleep still in 
the tree. 
He is awakened by a 
roar! A GRUNT the lion, as "the 
natives call him. comes up and smells 
Korock," ant) he says, "R-r-r-r-r-r-r! 
Ah! Here is where "1 have my din- 
ner, the black man has too much 
grease on *em!" 


And -when Korock hears him. he 


says, 
"Ah-ta-boy! . 
Here 
comes 


some exercise!" 


Korock let the Son {ret u n d i r him 


and then drop? "- the lion. 
A">u in 


five minutes "i'-r ^ k has killed the 
lion. 
And 
he never had a 


scratch, because he was so tough 
that even a bullet could not go 
through him. 


A little whye later about a hun- 


dred natives jumped out on him. 
There was so many that he was sr.rm 
overpowered. 
They took him to 


their village and planted a bit? pole 
in the ground and dragged Korock 
up to it and tied him up on it. And 
then they put brush and wood under 
him and set it a fire. How will he 
tret away? Excuse me please but I 
forgot to tell you that Korock had 
a pet elephant named Tai.or. 


- CHAP. II. 


When Korock saw them Ifght the 


brush he began ' to try to break 
them. 
But the 
ropes 
were too 
strong for him. 
When he saw he, 


couldn't break the ropes he called, 
"Tanor, 
TANOR. 
TAN. 
OR!" 


Here he stopped, for the flames were 
all around his face so that if he 
tried to holler he 
would get his 
tongue burnt. 


Now we will see what Tanor is 


doing, he is eating some grass when 
ho heard Korock call. 
He started 
to go to him, but he was so far away 
from Korock that it took him quite 
a while to gret there. 
At last he is 
there. 
When the natives saw him, 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


ran. T-i.'ior wrapped his trunk around 
K'M-ock and the pole and pulled him 
up. 
. 
• 
Tan or ran a great distance from 


the village, and at last they stop. 
Tanor broke Korock's royo so that 
Kopjok is once more free. 


CHAP. III. 


Here Is llic Happy Piirt. 


Once more Korock is in his old 
tree sleeping. 
In the morning when 


Korock is spying around, he hap- 
pens to look at the village. 
And ho 


saw something; what was IT'.' 
IT 
was a white girl like himself. 
A 


native was siting her a whipping-, 
but it was not like we whip, but, he 
took a red hot coal and tied it 
aroiiiul her neck. 


So Korock called Tanor. and they 


went after the native. 
Tanor took 


the native up in 
his trunk and 


squeezed him to death. 
The girl's name was 
Merrlam. 


Now Merriam knew the way to 
America. 
So the next day they 


got on a boat and went to America. 
When Korock grot to America he 
searched the whole United States for 
Cartival. and at last he found him. 
And Carnval was put in prison. And 
Korock and Merrlam lived happily 
ever after. 
LORIX GASTOX. 


Here's a prize winner by a mys- 


tery Pal. 
Send in your name and 


address.' Shipmate, and that prize 
will go Hying: to you. 
THE SECRET OF THE CANYOX 


By 


MYSTERY PAD. 
• 


(PRIZE "WINNER.) 


"Too hoo, Johnny come 'ere a 


minute, I wanna tell you sumpin." 


"What you want?'" 
"I'm goin' to Colorado." 
"Colorado?" To look for sold?" 
"Yep." 
"Gee. bu'l your lucky," but I might 


go too." 


"Vch? gee, that'll be keen." 
"Say, when yeh start?" 
"A week from tomorrow." 
It was decided that Johnny's fam- 


ily would go too, but not until a 
weak later. 


When the day carne for Tommy to 


EO they parted reluctantly. 


The reason that Tommy's family 


was gains Is this: 
Tommy had found an old man in 
a doorway half frozen. Tommy had 
taken him home whore he died. Be- 
fore he died he had said to Tommy: 
"All I have is yours." 
There were 


throe or four other persons around 
to witness what had happened. The 
old man drew from 
his pockets 


three buckskin bags ,two containing 
gold dust, 
another 
containing a 


rough map. .His last words were, 
"Beware the Black Circle Cans." 


. When Tommy's 
family reached 


Colorado 
they at once procured 


enough supplies to last for a month. 
The next day they left for Colorado 
Canyon. 
The same afternoon they 


.saw the first landmark that was 
marked on the map. 
Two days later 


they found the last one. 
The sides of 
the 
canyon rose 
straight up for one hundred and sixty 
feet. 
The' sides were dotted -with 
caves and in one of those caves 
already dug out and sacked was 


• fifty million dollars in gold. 
Now Tommy's family began to 


look for a way up to, those caves. 
All of a .sudden .Tommy 
yelled 
"Here's a way." 
Behind ,a bunch 


of bushes Tommy had been trying to 
climb up the side a little way and he 
had taken hold of a small rock 
protruding from the side to keep 
his balance, but it had given way 
when he pulled and down by trie 
ground a part of the side had been 
pulled up. 
When Tommy's father. 


had finished investigating he said 
there waa an elevator -in there that 
had to be worked by hand. 
They 


took all provisions and ammunition 
and then pulled the elevator up. 
When they got to where the ele- 


vator would so no farther they felt 
around for a button to open the 
door that must be .there. 
It was 


soon found and the first thing they 
saw upon stepping through the door 
was a room full of sacks of gold. 


Not five minutes later a shot was 
heard and a bullet went through the 
top of Tommy's father's hat 
-Duck. 
It's the Black Circle Gang, cried 
Tommy's father, whose name was 
Mr. Hartley. 
Looking down, he saw 


thirteen men. 
"Huh," 
he 
said, 
reaching for 
his 
gun, "thirteen's 


sure gonna be unlucky for them. 
Tommy also reached for his gun too. 
while his mother and sister cuddled 
together, in a corner. .A little later 
the gang drew off, but only sevea of 
them were uninjured. 
After they had been gone about 


fifteen minutes. Tommy gave a yell. 
"Here 
comes 
Johnny's 
family 


with another man." 
Mr. Hartley at 


once wrote a note and its orders 
were at once obeyed. 
Mr. Smith, 


otherwise Johnny's 
father, 
after 


having read the note, turned, the 
horses loose and gave each one a 
slap on the back to get them away 
"from there, then . taking their pro- 
visions and ammunition, they came 
up to where Tommy's family was. 
While Mr. Hartley and the other 
two men were exchanging greetings, 
Tommy and Johnny went through 
one of the three doors leading from 
the cave. 
They came running back 


and said "We don't have to rush 
ourselves, that room in there is full 
of supplies, and there's a well too." 
One of the other rooms contained 
•wood, the other one was to sleep in. 


After all these had been explored 
the gang came back again with 20 
more men, 
There was another bat- 
tle and the gang lost. 
The gang was taken back to a 


£R)Z.ONA 
COWBOVS &. STAGE 
COACHES 


Druwn ty 
"PAUL 
•/. 


town where a $50,~000 reward was 
given. 


The next three months were spent 


in getting the provisions and gold 
to town. 
A week after they had finished 


bringing the 
things to town Mr. 
Hartley said, "Well, I guess we'd 
better be leaving for England in a 
couple of days." 
"Not by a long shot," chorused 


Johnny and Tommy at the samo 
time. "We're going to stay here, no 
matter whether you do or not." 


"Well, then. I guess we'd all bet- 
tor stay," said Mr. Hartley. 
"MYSTERY PAL." 


large automobile ran over another 


tpne.This little 
bqy, 
named Jamie, 
picked the dbg- up and carried him 
home. 
He asked his mother if he 
could keep him, to which his mother 
gave her consent. 
He 
put both 


broken legs in splints, and took ex- 
cellent care of the little fellow, who 
well repaid him by fairly worship- 
ping his young master. 
Five years 


later we see a twelve-year-old boy 
filling a newly made grave with a 
headstone above it— 
"MY BELOVED SPOT 
Died April 11, 1913." 


"THE SEA ROVER." 


Here's a story that will make yon 


hug your own little dog all tho 
harder: 


POOR SPOT 


By 


"THE SEA ROVER." 


PETER JXJRS. 


(10. Years.) 


328 Haiiovcr Avc., Oakland, 
Poor Spot was a forlorn dog that 


wandered arouncl in the slums of 
San Francisco. 
Wherever he could 


get meat and food, he stayed. 
He 
had no home, and had a very un- 
pleasant 
history. 
He 
had 
been 


kicked, stoned and thrown around by 
bad boys and cruel men. 
This spe- 


cial day he was walking down a 
street passing a meat market, when 
he saw something fly out of the win- 
dow. 
He sniffed It and to his de- 


light found it was a nice chop bone. 
Ho went to a corner of the shop on 
the outside to eat it. 
When he had 


finished about one quarter of it a 
big bully Airedale came and attacked 
the Fox Terrier for the bone. 
Poor 


Spot was made to drop the bone and 
the other dog got it, and ran away 
, with it- 


Spot stayed around the shop and 


made friends with tho men, and 
every night they fed him. 
Some- 
times when he got too much 
he 


stored it away in a hole in the 
ground. 
Soon he ha'd quite a bit 


1 stored away. About a month passed 
and one day the shop seemed very 
quiet .It was early in the morning 
and Spot went around to the front 
door of the shop, there was no meat 
hanging in the windows and no men 
in the sltop. 
Spot did not know 
what to think about it, but he knew 
he must get elsewhere as he got no 
more here. 
He had not 'been there 
one afternoon and they must have 
moved. 
He stayed by the door 
whining all day long, because he had 
lost some friends who had been kind 
to him and fed him. 
When evening 
came, he got hungry and went to his 
storehouse. 
But to his surprise, 


only a few bones were left. He had 
been robbed. 


Luck had gone against him and 


Spot ate the remaining bones, and 
wandered away to find a new staying 
place and friends. 
He was kicked. 
, stoned and attacked by big dogs and 


luck was against him from that day. 
He had gotten drinks every day at 
the butcher shop, but he had to go- 
hungry and often thirsty now, and 
almost froze at night 
Two weeks 
later he got a, broken leg. 
.Soon 


after 'that a little boy saw this poor 
dog limping across the street, and a 


I'll bet you the biggest csmdy carm 


on the Christmas tree that Leon* 
Heights will be the most popular 
hike around Oakland after the Pl-^ 
rates read this story: 
CAPTUXil OF KED NOSE PETK 


By 


I/A WHENCE MURPHY 
2503 E. 27th St., Oakland. 


(PRIZE WINNER.) 


George and some of hla friends 


decided to take a hike. At last they 
decided to go to Leona Heights. 
After meeting at a certain corner, 
they hiked to their goal 


After George ate his lunch he went 


for a walk by himself, as the other 
boys were not through eating, while 
walking 
along 
he 
accidentally 


slipped 
from the top of an aban- 


doned quarry. 
He landed on a. 


ledge below. Seeing he could not 
go up again, he walked along the 
ledge in hopes of finding a place to 
drop from ledgo to ledge. 
Going: 


around a turn he came to a cave. 
As Georgo was not afraid of comlns 
across any villains, 
or dangerous 
animals, he went in. 
He 
finally 


came to an object which lay on the 
floor. 
After looking at it a few 


minutes he discerned it to be a 
human being. 
It was no one els« 


but "Red Nose Pete," 
whom' tho 


Oakland police were looking for. 


Pete was asleep, so George bound 


him quietly, and then sat down to 
wait for. Pete to wake- up. 
Finally Pete woke up, and seeing 


George, tried to get up. 
But he 
was bound tight and 
could not 


move. 
He said '11 you let me go I shall 


•give you some jewels which I have 
in the back of the cave." 


George went into the back of the 


cave, but before he knew it, he had 
landed in a pit, which was ten feet 


• below the level of the cave. Grop- 
ing around on the floor he came 
across a sack full of something which 
he decided must be valuable articles, 
which had be«n;stolen. 
He worked-hard and finally got 


out of the pit. 
Then he went out 


of the cave and took a. chance and 
dropped to the ground. 
When he found his friends they 


went to the nearest house and tele- 
phoned the police. 
George received 


$15,000 and $5,000 was divided be- 
tween the other boys. 
They all decided it had been the 


most exciting hike that they had 
ever went on, and ended best. 
LAWRENCE MURPHY. 


. • Aren't kind folks jolly? 
Herefa 
a story about., one that sounds as 


The. TUGOnD BntflK6R5 


WieK/er 


Or course you've read the BIO 
NEWS-about the wonderful maga- 
zine all your very-own that's going 
to begin* next Sunday. 'Zoweeee! 
How proud you're going to be o£ 
that, magazine. We'll have to make 
it fairly crackle with -dandy pic- 
tures and stories. We've piles of 
fine stories on hand 'now, and mora 
coming in every mail. But the pic- ' 
turc supply is running low. SO 
WHO WANTS TO DRAW A PIC- 
TURE AND WIN A PRIZE? 


A Special Drawing Contest will 


last until January 15. The draw- 
ings must all be in Tho TRIBUNE 
OFFICE by January 16. 


All .drawings must follow the 


direction given in "Picture Plans" 
—EXACTLY. 
j 


No paper dolls will be accepted. 
The drawings may be about any- 


thing that will interest the Dig 
Witch and Pirate Family. NO 
VAMPS! 


ALL DAWIXGS MUST BH ORI- 
GINAL. NO TRACED OR COPIED 
WORK. 
Write your real name and ad- 
dress somewhere near the drawing. 


Label 
them—"Drawing 
Con- 
test." 


Many prizes will be given—all 


dandies. 
i 


SO NOW, START IN! 


good as a ginger cooky tastes. 


RUTH WINS A PRIZE. 


By 
"ONE LEGGED PETE." 
YONETO TAKESII1TO, 
528 20th St., Oakland. 


(PRIZE -»VINNER.> 


It was the last day of school, In. 


a little grammar school in the little- 
town of 
, Massachusetts, lor 


a Christmas vacation. 
The class oC 


Miss Enrick was busily engaged in 
cleaning the blackboards, collecting 
the chalk, and cleaning their desks, 
and before the last ten minutes of 


• school the room was "spic" 
and 
"span." 


"Children." spoke Miss Enrick aa 
they sat straight in their scats, ready, 
for dismissal, "I am going to give a 
prize to the boy or girl who makes 
the most persons happy this Christ- 
mas." 
Ruth Patterson sat thoughtfully* 
at her desk. 
She was about 13 years 


old, and had a kind and gentle face. 
She was the brightest girl in the 
room. 
Miss Enrick then bade the chil- 


dren a Merry Christmas and a Hap- 
py New Year and dismissed them. 


As Ruth walked slowly home sh» 


smiled as she thought of what tho 
White family was going to get from, 
her, and thought how happy they, 
would be. 
The White family lived across thai 


street, from her. 
Their father was 


btelieved dead 'because 
they had 


heard nothing from him since h» 
went to Alaska during the gold rush, 
and Mrs. White could bareJy support 
her four children. 
Ruth had been. 


saving up money to buy presents for 
this unfortunate family and also for 
her father and mother. 
Christmas Eve came with the snow 


falling lightly, when Ruth slipped 
out of her yard with the big box 
on her sled and tugged across the 
street to Mrs. White's house. 
She 


managed to drag the 
DOX on the 


low porch of their home and slipped 
back to her house. 
Christmas morning came and th« 
White family was greatly excited. 
The children had not hung their 
stockings up because they had so 
many holes in them.. Little Willie, 
the youngest, had gone out on the 
porch and discovered the box. 
Ha 
came running i'ick and exclaimed, 
"Oh, Muwer dear, there's a big box 
on the porch!" 
. . 
* 
' 
Mrs. White immediately ran out 


and to her surprise there surely was 
a box. 
They' dragged it in and 


opened it. 
I think you 'can guess 


. what things were in it. There were 
stockings, two small sleds, mittens, 
shoes, overcoats, a nice fat chicken 
and five dollars for Mrs. White, 
Ruth was walking towards the 
store when she saw Sam and John 
White. 
They each had a sleigh and 


were warmly dressed. 
She smiled at them 
and said, 
"Santa Claus' was very good to yon 
boys.- wasn't he?" 
'New Years came and- again tha- 


White family 
was happy, for Mr. 
Whits had returned after wander- 
ing in Alaska for seven years. 
: . 


A few days passed and school 


started. 
Each told how they had helped 


the poor people, but Ruth 
had 


helped the most, and she won th» 
prize, which was a book. 


Your Pirate, 


. YONETO TAKESHJTA. 


Six 


Hold your nose and don't get anT 


water ia your ears! 
Here comes a 


submarine yarn that's a bubbler! 
TEDDY OX THE SEA 


By 


" SILENT SHELL." 


CIiENST EXGBRETSEN, 


(508 20th St., Oakland. 
(PRIZE WINNER.) 


Theodore was a real brave younjf 


man. 
Everybody that knew ,him, 


trusted him, he was admired by 
everyone. 
Well! Teddy wanted t» 


(Continued on Kelt Pag;*.) 
,, 


?mw$r^wr 
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serve his country during the• war. 
lie liked the sea, air and land, so 
decided ho would, sign up- for sea 
work. 


Uncle Sam accepted him readily 


because ho was-a fine .physical man. 


Now we see cur hero skimming on 


the waters of the deep Atlantic' in 
1017. 
He 
was 
captain, of 
the 
"Hero/' a. splendid torpedo. 
The 


poa was calm and ho was using his 
.•spyglass. . He made out a crowd of. 
German subs capturing an American 
yhip, "George Washington." 
Teddy, 


:I.K wo will call Him.for short, ordered 
lull speed ahead. 
Soon ho came 


close to the sub's and fired. The 
null's—there were twelve-—surround- 
i-d the "Nero," but did not dare 
venture too near it. 
One coward in 


Ti'ddy_'s crew 
(Uiat was the only 


coward there) wanted to surrender, 
i>ut Teddy and tho others wouldn't 
lisU'n to him. 
Teddy didn't know 


what to do as there was no wireless. 
Teddy looked around in the room 
and saiv his diving 
.suit, then he 


thought about 
it.' but something 


lured him to put it on, so he put it 
on and had a man pump air to him. 
But. when he was down on the b&t- 
torn. a German sharp-shooter 
saw 


The tube and shot ,-it it. 
Tho bullet 


hit 
and 
cut 
the tube. 
Teddy's 


uir .supply was gone, four minutes 
was tho limit. 
Could Teddy hold 


uut, impossible. 


. CHAP. 2. 


TVddy, realizing wbat happened, 


looked 
around 
for 
any 
possible 


nifims to escape. 
Soon he saw a 


•w-hale loitering around, so Teddy 
kicked it and grubbed hold of its 
mil. 
The 
fish 
bein{,- frightened 


swam so fast Toddy almost lost his 
breath. 
Then Teddy saw an anchor 


being: raised. 
He caught onto it 


:jnd was getting closer and closer' to 
t.hi> surface. 
All this had happened 


within three minutes. 
He looked 


sibove him and he saw this: "Von 
Himloiiburg." 
H wa.s a German 
fc-hip. 


Ti.-diiy slipped out of his diving 


suit without any Germans 
seeing 


him and swam to the back of the 
nhip. 
Luckily there was a small 


chain there which he hung onto. 
3n a few minutes he heard a cannon 
boom. lie looked around and saw 
the "George Washington" with six 
destroyers and 
torpedoes. 
They 


sunk the "Von Hindenburg" 
and 


captured ten submarines and sunk 
the- other two. 


Teddy was awarded a mf'dal. But 


he quit tin; sea and took a place in 
tho air forces. 


"SILENT SHELL." 


Make way 
for a i.oven-j-car-old 


who promises to be a. regular Cap- 
tain Ividd before he has cut his wis- 
dom 
teeth. 
Already 
he 
is out 


gunning for those Witches! 


.WITCHES AM> PIRATES. 


By 


•ARXOrj> MORRISON, 


(7 Years.) 


13-18 Verdi St., Alameda. 


(PRIZE WINNER.) 
I was going hunting. 
I saw a 


brick. 
It had on it "G. P." 
I knew 


it meant that it was a witches' cave. 
So 1 lifted it up. I saw some dores. 
One had on it private room. 
I 


heard some 
voices and I pecked 


through the keyhole and saw thirty 
witches. 
They were planning how 
to catch the Pirates. 
I had my 


pistol with me and I took it out of 
my pocket. 
I opened the door and 


yelled "Hands up!" ' They put up 
their hands in the air. 
I tied them 


up with ropes and called the Pirates 
.to come., 
So that was the end of 


the Witches! 
» 


ARNOLD MORRISON. 


Here's another wonder yarn from 


' Vallejo that almost makes me be- 


lieve that Mare Island is a Pirate 
Stronghold. 
Like many of pur sto- 
ries it has been waiting- weeks for 


-»its chance to be printed, and grow 


thrillier everj* minute of the time. 
So you'd better nail yaurself. to your 
seat before you start for you cer- 
tainly are 
going, to shiver. 
Off 


course it's a prize: winner—stories 
like this can have the whole prize 
bin. 
. 
. 


THK STORY OF FRAXCOIS 


CHEXBOLME, 
By 
" OXE EYED PETE."' 
HENRY KEHKE, 


120 Ohio St.. Vallejo. 
In the: beginning of the French 
•'Revolution, in the small. village of 
Brest, (which was only a little one- 
horse town, in those 
.days), there 


lived 
a. yound gardener .named 
Francois Chenedote. 
He had a 


poor widowed 
mother to support. 
Francois made the small sum of two 
frajics a day.1 
These poor .people 


•were a subject, to the cruel king, 
•Louis XV. 
They'liad a mayor, who 


being a nephew cf the king, was also 
cruel. 
Seeing how the Pilgrims got 
free from their •• mother 
country, 


these :French .people wanted. to be 
free too. 
Francois was 
tired of 
being under such strict rule, so he 
made tip a bunch of faithful fol- 
lowers, and" went:to see the kins. 
.- 
After a-long journey of nine days 


they reached 
the 
king's 
castle. 
Francois was immediately chosen, as 
"speaker oj? the small army. ; Many 
of the people had never seen such 
a gallant and beautiful castle. When 
they were walking in .the garden, 
whom .should they sec. but Louis. 
He asked them what they wanted. 
and they shouted "Freedom." The 
king was bewildered at this startling 
answer, and he immediately asked. 
"Who is your 
leader?" 
Francois 


stepped up and said, "I am, your 
majesty." 
The emperor took out a 


•whistle and blew a loud, shrill blast. 
Four servants came and took Fran- 
cois to a dark cell. 
He was left 
alone for a while and was in deep 


thought 
"Why in the world was I 


so foolish to do that'.'" he thought. 


Several days passed and he was 


given nothing to eat. 
-He tried to 


think of some plan but he couldn't 
think hard enough. 
Was he goin.y 


to starve to death? He went to sit 
dow.n in a corner, .when he felt a 
bole with his hand. 
It was big- 


enough for liis body to fit in. 
The 


young gardener thought for a mo- 
ment, and then vowed to make him- 
self free. 


Francois crawled for 
a 
while 


when he 
came 
to a turn. 
He 


bravely went around tho turn and 
there the passage came to an end. 
He srnelled a peculiar odor and fol- 
lowed that smell. He saw a skeleton. 
It was of another man. 
Near it 


was a small pick. 
"Oh," mut- 


tered Francois to himself, and then 
he took up -the pick and 
began 


digging his way through. 
it was 


very hard work digging, and. being 
nearly starved. 
He kept this up. 


(thanks to the man who started it), 
and was about to give up when he 
struck something hollow. 
He dug 


with new vigor and soon pulled out 
a strong iron box. 
He opened tho 


box and exclaimed, "Look at this 
gold. 
But it doesn't do me any 


good to sit here. 
I have to get out." 
Francois 'picked up the pick and 
dug'and dug, until he was tired out. 
"If I only knew what time H was," 
thought the youg gardener. 
Fran- 
cois wearily started digging again. 
He saw a faint ray of light. 
How 


glad he was. He started digging 
toward the light and 
soon found 


himself, with the box, walking the 
streets of the king's town. "I'm 
going to 
get 
out 
of here," said 
Francois. 


After a long- journey 
Francois 


reached Brest. 
When he stepped off 


the boat he saw a lot of fighting. 
He ran down the street and saw 
some French soldiers fighting the 
civilians. 
When the townspeople 


saw 
Francois, they told him to 


command them. 
Francois took his 
place as general 
and was in. the 
midst of the fighting. 


A few months 
later there was 
peace. 
The revolutionists had won. 
Francois saw that Louis XIV was 
overthrown. 
He was chosen as the 
mayor of Brest. 
With the1 gold,: he 
• 
and his mother were no longer poor. 
They made the poor people happy, 
and the young mayor married a _ 


nice young girl and they lived hap- 
pily the rest of their lives. 


HKNRY KEHKE. 


Do you grow seasick easily? 
If 


so you'd better not read this yarn, 
as it certainly is SOME ur/.y.y ad- 
venture. 
AI>VR\TI;KKS. 


By 
"THE VFJV WIZARD." 


I'jAYTKKXCE LOW. 


•8-t» 8-Uli St.. Oakland. 
'(PRIZE WINNER.) 


One hot summer day I was walk- 


ing down thp street, I saw a quarter 
by a manhole. 
I went to pick it 


up and suddenly I slipped and fell 
in the manhole. 
The water nearly 


drowned me. 
But suddenly I. saw 


a castle not very far away, so I, 
swam to it. it was a castle made of 
coral. 
There wero two fishes guard- 


ing it. 
I nsked them wbat place 


this -was. 
The fishes said I was in 


TVaterland and this is thr Palace of 
the Queen. 
They took r.ie in and 


the riuecn told some fishes to bring 
the carriage and take mo up to tho 
aiirfaco. 
Tho fishes tool; me in the 


carriage. 
Two whales 
were tha 


horses. 
Pretty soon I was on tho 


surface of the vector; then I got off 
the carriage and swam Hll I found 
a manhole. 
I got. out and asked a. 


man coming down tho stroet where 
T was. 
The man said I was in 
Florida. 


The next, day I took the "West- 


ern "Union" train home. 
The train 


was turning a corner on a cliff when 
suddenly a loud crash was heard. 
(!• was in tho dining car, while the 
rest of the people were in the other 
cars). The trains tumbled down the 
.clfrr. 
When it reached the water it 


made a loud splash: all the cars 
sunk except the dining car. This 
car used to be an electric one, so 
it had a trolley on. I found a couple 
of dry cell batteries, so I took a 
piece of wire and put it on the trol- 
ley with a battery on each end. So 
the car went floating in the water. 
The batteries made tho car go and 
I. turned the wheels of the dining 
can to turn it. There was food on 
the car so it lasted for a long time. 
About three days the batteries were 
used up and the car was adrift. I 
put on* a diving suit which hap- 
pened to be on the car. I went down 
in the -ocean to try to find some 
batteries if I could. 
Then I came. 


Here's tht- way to draw a picture 
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upon an old box; to my surprise it 
was full of 'batteries. 
I start to 


go up when I felt some 
wheels. 


Pretty soon I found out that it was 
a frfti^i!. car. So I went inside. H 
was full of gold. 
1 took a pail 


which 1 had with me to till it up. 
It took mi: several trips to take half 
of the sold up. I put it in tin- din- 
ing car. 
The freight oar f l o a t e d ' t o 


the surface because it wasn't 
BO 


heavy 
ihen. 
Then I hitched, the 


dining oar to the freight car. I 
went on the ocean for a month, 
when 1 sighted land. 
1 put more 


b.'itterics to tlic wire and it. went 
with such force that it van ashoro 
on tin- wheels. 
1 kept it sninK on 


until 1 "Curne to some tracks. Then 
I took the batteries and put tho trol- 
ley .on tlie electric wire. 
On De- 


cember -0, 1921, I reached Oakland. 
J gave the sjolrl to the poor pc-opU" 


"THE PEN WIZARD." 


TIJLK GHOSTS OF RED 
ROCK 


HILL. 


By 


FRANK I/ENFEST, 


20!) Walsworth ava, Oakland. 
Chap. 1—.Jack, Ted and Bob. 
Once in a small town called Oak- 


dale there lived three boys who were 
chums. 
Their names 
were. Jack 


Putman. 
Bob 
Harding 
and Ten 


Baker. 
Between them they owned 


an automobile. 


Not far from the town was a hill 


ca^ed Red Rock hill. It was called 
that because there was a big red 
rock on top. 


When the summer vacation canic 


thoy started on a trip in their auto, 
which they had been planning to 
take for a long time. 


Chap. 2—The Ghosts. 


The first nisrbt they spent at the 


foot of Red Rock hill and the next 
day decided to go up to the top 
and stay for a night. 


That night Jack was awakened by 


hearing a noise. He got out of the 
tent and what he saw made him 
stand staring in surprise and fear. 
It was a big white figure standing 
by the rod rock groaning-. 


"Bob. Ted!" he cried when he had 


gotten control of himself. 


"What's the matter?" asked Bob, 
sleepily. 


"Come out here, quick:" said Jack. 
And -when the two sleepy boys got 


out of the tent the ghosts had in- 
creased in number. There were now 
five. 


The boys took their rifles and 


fired at the ghosts. 


Them was a scream of pain and 


the ghosts disappeared. 


Chap. 3—Captured. 


The next morning 
they started 
back. 


While they were walking down 


the hill Jack felt himself slipping, 
and when Bob and Ted tried to help 
him all three fell in a. heap at the 
bottom of. a hole. 


Two masked men came out of a 


cave in the side of the hole and 
forced Jack, Ted and Bob in. 


"Now we're in a nice pickle." re- 


marked Ted when they had been 
bound and put in a separate cave. 
"Ouch," said Jack. 
"I cut my 


finger on something." 


"Find it. Jack," cried- Bob ex-' 


ritedly, "and we can cut our ropes 
and-'may-bo escape." 
Chap; 4—The Escape. 
Jack found.and used it nnd after 


an -hour or rftore work he got loose. 
Then he freed his chtims and they 
walked out of the cave down a 
passage to the main cave. 


In the main cave were five men 


talking and laughing and from what 
they heard the three chums learned 
that the men wero the ghosts they 
had seen. 
. 
. 
' 


Jack's rille was in. the corner and 


os the men's backs were turned he 
managed J.Q get it. 


"Hands up," commanded Jack. 


;,;:. The counterfeiters (as Jack and 
his chums learned the men were 
later) put their hands up and Bob- 
and Ted tied them up. 


Chap. 
5—The 
Counterfeiters 
Captured. 


They got out of tho cave and 


went down the hill to the auto and 
(Continued on Next Page.) 


•were soon speeding toward Oakdale. 


When they got to Oakdale they 


notified the police and a squad of 
policemen went to Red Rock. hill 
and Rut the counterfreiters. 


Jtiek, Ted and Bob received a re- 


ward for their part in capturing the 
counterfeiters.FRANK LENFEST. 


Mysteries are thicker today than 


niosyuitoes in July. Here's one from 
some one who says ho is 12 year* 
old and this is the first story he 
ever wrote. At this rate he's goiim 
to 
l>e a Conan Doyle before he's 


many years older. 


THK MMBEZZLKMK.VT. 


Ky 


Tin- A.NONV3IOUS ONE. 


H was the 3d of January, 1D19, 


tli.-U Joseph I'etar, employee of tlje 
firm of Chandler & Bourn, Inc.. cot- 
ton wholesalers, New Orleans, left 
•vvork :if noon, reporting that he was 
sick. 
Th<> next day. when closing 


up the day before'a books, $150,000 
was missed and I'etar was suspected. 
Suspicions proved correct, for his 
lodging was vacant. Detectives were 
called in, but no traces of Petar's 
destination were found. 
* 
* 
* 
* 
» 
* 


The 'Jd of January, $102.000 
wa.s 


missed by Jones & Bros., a large 
flour mining concern in Minneapolis, 
Minn., through an employee, G worse 
Mcrkle. No clews of any sort could 
be found in either case. 


No one though that these two rub- 


beriea hud anything to do with each 
other until a month 
later when 
James AVatkins, a detective without 
a job. who wus working 011 the case, 
trying to prove to a co/npany Hint 
lie was worth a salary, was going 
over Petar's lodging, found in th« 
furnace room among some discarded 
papers, a telegram, its contents were 
OH follows: 
Joseph Petitr. 
Leave 


tomorrow. Meet in AVatsonville, Cal. 
Merklo. P. S.— Where is Bill? 


Clsa;;. 2. 


Following his clew Watkins went 


to AV'atsonville. Arriving he endeav- 
ored to find further clews. Throe 
' days and he had this: 
J-'rom the 


hotel register he found 
that tw» 


weeks before IVUir had 
left 
the 
hotel and amon;.; the railroad rec- 
ords he found tliat I'etar had bought 
a ticket for Orogon City, Ore. Ho 
also deter jrmi"d that llerkli; had left. 
for San FnincUoo .a day before. From 
this he concluded that "Bill" was 
in Oregon or h.-id been, and they 
were to meet in .the city. So AVat- 
kius .started for the city and on the 
Way he stopped to phone a city de- 
tective. 
company to try and stop 
I'etar and his aCcopH'Jice,-;. 
Picking 
up the receiver on a. country line 
he heard this: 
""ill de-turned. He 


got $75,000 from the Hood River 
Packing Association in Oregon City. 
Meet you Tuesday at 8:30 a. rn. Sail 
for Japan on 3. S. Kobe." 
Chap. 3. 
Dropping the receiver in his Fur- ' 


prise AVa.t kins took a hurried look at 
bis time table and found that h« 
could arrive in II: e city at 8:23 a_. rn. 
Tuesday. He was sure that the Kobe 
did not s&n until 9:10 a. in. 
But 
he was delayed a few minutes at a 
station and when he arrived at the 
pier the Kobe was still to bij seen 
on the horizon. 
Securing, through 


a friend of his, a revenue cutter he 
steamed after the Kobe. 
Two days 
later Petar. Merkle and Bill Henries 
were transierred to the Maria The- 
resa. the revenue cutter, along with 
several kegs of whisky, so that it 
was lucky tne cutter went along. 
The loot was. all returned. ATatkins 
got a reward and what he most 
•wanted, a job with the largest de- 
tective agency in the south. 
THE ANONYMOUS ONE. 


Hero is one of the very best yarns 
that has ever been 
sent to the 


Pirate Den. 
If Paul will send this 


•notice and the clipping of his story 
he shall have a Special-Extra-Dandy 
Prize. His address was not clear. 


PROF. IXGf GVS TRIP TO THE 


NORTH POLE. 


- / B y ' • - ; • ' • . 
"BtACK GHOSTS." 
PATO AEBJSRSOI/D.- 
Professor Long; George and Roy 


•were in. a. huge shed or hangar work- 
ing on a huge Zepelin, when present- 
ly an old negro 
stepped from a 


-kitchen in the shed and said, "Din- 
nah's redah." 
They all sat down to the table 


and then Roy said, "This is our last 
dinner 
here; 
we 
will 
start to- 
rrjcf — ," He was cut short by hear- 
ing noises in the outer shed. 
He 
rushed out and,' -saw a bomb beside 
the 
Zepelih. 
He grabbed it and 
rushed to the door and threw, ifout 
in a tub ot water. 
As he did so 


some one r£n through the bushes 
toward the sea, a mile away. 
'When he returned George said, "I 


bet its some spy against us." 


The next day they opened the 
liuge doors and slid the Zepelin out. 
They got in and started to go up 
in the air. 
They went as far as the ocean, 


•when the negro 
shouted. "Look! 


Somebody is launching ,a subma- 
rine." 
They all watched it and they saw 


it follow them. 
They got up as far as Hudson Bay 


and still the submarine 
followed 
them. The professor said, "They're 
trying to beat us to the pole. I'll 
put more speed on!" 
But it did no 


good, the spies went after them. 
When they were about ")00 miles 


from the poiii the submarine 3ud- 


GrtMES 


By Emmett D. Angell. 


CAGE BALL PURSUIT 11ELAY. 


Dear Sneezy: 1 wish you could a 


seen our school team play football. 
All the boys say if you was here now 
you would be on it. too. 
My grade 


has a team, but sometimes there aro 
only enough for hall* a team, and I 
can only play on my grade team, for 
I will have to be bigger to be on the 
.school team. They are all S-gradyrs 
mostly. 


Al is only a T-gra'.ler but they let 


him play because lie is bigger than 
some of the S-graders. He is pretty 
good, but kind of a sore-bead some- 
times, but 
all right most of 
the 


time. 


Vv'ell, they played Shorcwood, and 


gee, it was a swell game. AVhen it 
was all over the score was Hartford 
School. 30. and Shorewooil, 0 
All of 


the girls, and us in the other grades 
wa.s. rooters and when Wallie Waleh 
got laid out all the girls said, "Oh. 
my." for they was afraid 
it .was 


serious, but it wasn't. Girls think 
just a little bump is awful, Elenore 
Anderson said she couldn't under- 
stand how boys could be so rough 
and not get killed. They don't know 
us, do they, Sneezy? 


Mooky Kummcr and Howie Carlie 


denly hit an iceberg and went to 
the bottom of the ocean. 
The pro- 


fessor lost control of his engine and 
was forced to settle down upon the 
solid ice. They found out they were 
settling down in the center of an 
Eskimo villase. 
They landed and came out in their 


fur clothes and to their surprise an 
Eskimo came' up and said, 
"Wel- 


come; we are glad to see you." 
The boys and the old negro, Mr. 


AVhite, started a lire and cooked a 
chicken while the Eskimo 
cooked 


some walrus meat. When the Eski- 
mos tasted the chicken they thought 
it was very good and brought a 
pair of tusks to the boys for a pres- 
ent.The chief said, "I was just going 
on a walrus 'hunt, do you want to 
come?" All agreed, so the boys and 
the professor got their guns arid told 
Mr. AVhite to hold their shot. 


The Eskimos were ail astonished 
at .the guns, but their chief told them 
not to be afraid of the loud reports 
of .the gun. 
. 
, 
They were traveling along/ when 
they heard a, squeal and three little 
walruses came .wobbling from be- 
hind a pile of ice. 
The professor 


You doji't have to liavc gy<n 


apparatus and eUi!x>ruce fixings 
for these games. Pali* TIuH's the 
best )«art of them. Chip and Ills 
Kutix 
played Uils relay with 


barrels, ami pillows. You taiu 
use any sort or "obstacles"— 
and sack* stuffed with papers 
would be just as good as "oaffc 
balls." 
AUNT ELSIE. 


played swell and Richie Rinker done 
good, too. 


'Say, do you want to know about a 


funny race? You'd die laughing to 
see little kids play it. 
It's called 
"Cage Ball Pursuit Relay Race." We 
saw it played down in 
the gym 


when we were waiting so we could 
play basketball, for now we are go- 
ins to have a basketball team, .be- 
cause football is all through. . 


The way they do it is to put four 


pieces of gym apparatus on the floor.' 
f.o that outside of them is a race 
track. Then they have two teams of 
kids and they stand inside of the 
space. One team is at one side and 


said. "I wish I had two-of those for 
specimens!" 


They ran after them and tied them 


to the sled, of the chief. 
Out from 
a pile of ice came a mother walrus. 
It rushed at the poor old negro, but 
Roy shot and hit the walrus in. the 
flipper and it was helpless. The Es- 
kimos killed it and piled it on the 
sled. 


Their-, troubles were not . ended, 


for the bull walrus followed. 
He 


had gigantic tusks and huge teeth 
and angry red eyes. His vengeauce 
was great. 
He rushe* at the dog 


team leader. To kill this dog leader 
•would be every one's death, for he 
led the dog team to the village, so 
without him they would lose their 
way. The Chief was bold. He stcrod 
in front of the bull walrus and threw 
his lance. 
It missed and the bull 
attacked him- The professor shot 
It hit in the neck, causing a leader 
to burst and the blood began to 
spurt 
"• 
,; . 


While 
standing 
watching- 
nim 


struggle a strange reptile swo'oped 
out of the sky and stabbed the "wal- 
rus 
through ' t h e heart with its 


sword-like beak. The professor shot 


one is at the other. Then one kid 
starts at the corner and a. kid from 
the other team starts at the oppo- 
site corner. Each kid has a cage ball. 
When the teacher says "go." they 
start running and it is a pursuit race, 
for they are some distance apart. 


When a kid has gone once around 


she gives the ball to the next kid. 
and that one keeps on ru/ining. They 
keep this up until one kid has passed 
a kid on the other team. When that 
happens the race is won. Do you 
get it, Sneezy? It's just a race, but 
is harder if you curry a big thing 
like a cage ball. 


Us kids tried it last night on 


Murray avenue. AV'e put 
up 
four 


barrels and 
we didn't, have cage 


balls, so we got two pillows from 
Bobby Jones, and we would a won 
the race from Mook's team only Mrs. 
Jones came out and took the pillows 
away. She said s-he never saw such 
carryings on. 


You'd a laughed to see the little 


kids run this race. 
Roberta Kahrt 


and Caroline looked like little IJURM 
trying to carry the world like that 
guy Atlas in. the books. 


Your friend, yours truly, 
CHIP. 


it and looked it over. 


It-was only wounded in its great 


boney bat wings. It was like a huge 
bat with a bird's head and a long 
sword beak, it also had a long tail 
with fork-like- prongs on the end. 
It was bony and had never been 
seen before by scientists. The Eski- 
mos called it a seal stabber, and said 
it stabbed seals.. walruses, bears, fisa 
.and reindeer. The professor bound 
its wings and feet so-it could not get 
.away. 
- They returned to the Zepelin and 
took in the seal stabber and the 
baby seals, also somef presents from" 
the chief and started on their jour- 
'ney. 
• A-t'S .p. Tn. they heard, a noisei 


in the room where the seals were. 
Mr. AVhite ran in and came out hol- 
•lerinpr, "today mercy, 'it's a. ghost.'' 
George grabbed a gun and ran in to 
find a white shadow disappear into 
the luggage room. 
George locked 
. the door and looked to see how the 
seals and the xerculinsph, or se.al 
stabber, were. 
He returned to the 


professor and. said ,he thought a 
polar bear was on t5je Zepelin, and 
they could sell him ;to a. zoo. 


'• "The next day the professor looked" 
•at the compass and said, "We're over 
"the north pole." •', 
'- 
; 
- ,- 
r 
1 -He/settled the Zepelin on the ice 
•and-they put on fur-lined coats and 
•heaVy gloves, took their flag, guns 
and'instruments and went out 
They planted their 
flag beside 


Cook's and claimed the land for, 
America. He took scientific obser;- 
vations, and what he came for was 
-to find if land was oh the north 
pole connecting Alaska and Asia to- 
•gether, if so it would belong to the 


-.. -United States. ' • " . ' , . 
_ 
•: . 


He pulled a chain saw out of the 


Zeppelin and starte'd the engine an& 
the buzzsaw 
sank 
under the ice 
further and further. 
When it had 


cut down till it struck something 


' 
hard he pulled it up and cut a 
square and got ready for the'auto- 
matic chisel to chisel the blocks of 
ice out. After it was completed they 
found land underneath and they did 
this every 100 jhiles until they 
reached the coast of Asia and re- 
turned to the coast of Alaska. 


They 
returned to their shed hi 


New Jersey. They sold the bear for 
J1000 and the xerculinxph for $2,- 
000,000. 
They told their finding of 


the land to the President and re- 
ceived J10,000,000 for their discov- 
ery. It became the forty-ninth stata 
*nd was called New Sealand. 
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